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LITERATURE. 
The Personal Governinent of Charles I. (1628- 


1637). By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1877.) 


THE period comprised in these two volumes 
has hitherto received no adequate treatment. 
Inferiority in dramatic interest to the more 
stirring times which followed has rendered 
it less attractive to those popular historians 
who—too often aiming at effect rather than 
instruction, and substituting rhetoric for 
analysis—have recognised in these nine years 
little but a long series of follies and crimes 
on the one hand, and virtuous endurance 
passing gradually into heroic resistance on 
the other. We doubt, however, whether a 
careful study of the events of these years 
will not afford a more true insight into the 
characters of the several leading actors than 
anything that may be gathered from the 
history of the Long Parliament and the 
Civil Wars. When Charles’s third Parlia- 
ment reassembled in January, 1629, the 
relations of King and Commons, though 
menacing, were not hopeless; but when, a 
few weeks later, that Parliament broke up 
in tumult and fierce anger, a breach had 
been made in those relations which could 
never afterwards be bridged over. Justice 
to men who paid very dearly for their errors, 
as well as to those of the national leaders 
who esponsed the popular cause, seems to 
demand that the relative responsibility in- 
curred at this crisis should be fully ascer- 
tained. To this end the first handred pages 
of Mr. Gardiner’s work are devoted; and 
we feel no hesitation in asserting that the 
impression which they must produce on the 
mind of the reader is that the blame attach- 
ing to the fatal rupture of 1629 rests rather 
with the Puritan party in the Commons 
than with Charles. 

In the first place, we have it here brought 
before us more clearly than it has ever been 
shown before to how great an extent the 
treatment of political questions in Parlia- 
ment was dominated by theological sympa- 
thies. Other writers have drawn for us the 
Puritan of these times as one who was first 
of alla patriot; but of those who led the 
Parliament of 1628-9 it must be admitted 
that they were patriots who were first of 
all Puritans. If, indeed, we could accept 
Clarendon’s statement that “the general 
temper and humour of the kingdom at this 
time was little inclined to the Papist and 
still less to the Puritan,” we could only 
conclude that the nation was very imper- 
fectly represented by the House of Commons. 





Nothing, for instance, can be less a 
matter of doubt than that the grievances 
brought forward at the second session were 
alleged chiefly with the design of precipita- 
ting the great religious question. ‘In 
matters of religion,” wrote Nethersole to 
the Queen of Bohemia, on January 24, “they 
are quiet as yet, but the greatest business is 
like to be about that” (State Papers, cxlii., 
81). “Ifthey are only willing to come to 
terms on religious points,” was the comment 
of shrewd Contarini, when he reported 
Charles’s blandly expressed hope “ that this 
session beginning with confidence one 
towards the other, it may end with a per- 
fect good understanding between us.” Mr. 
Gardiner himself admits it to have been 
“ most unlikely that, until the ecclesiastical 
difficulties had been settled, any arrange- 
ment satisfactory to both parties could have 
been made on the question of Tonnage and 
Poundage.” In fact, the doubts cast by the 
Royal Declaration on the interpretation of 
certain of the Thirty-Nine Articles (or, to 
speak more accurately, the latitude of belief 
thereby conceded) had roused the theological 
jealousies of the Puritans to fever heat. 

It is this important feature—altogether 
slurred over by Macaulay in his History and 
his Essays, and but insufficiently indicated 
by Hallam when he speaks of Parliament as 
‘‘mingling in certain religious disputes in 
order to attack some of his [the king’s]| 
favourite prelates ’’—that enables us better 
to understand why grievances, few of which 
were of primary magnitude, were so per- 
tinaciously urged and deliberately exag- 
gerated. 

Of the first of these grievances it may be 
said that it has been left to later times to 
give it an importance which it certainly 
did not possess in the eyes of contempo- 
raries. It was made a matter of complaint 
that a printed copy of the Petition of Right 
had been circulated in the country “ with 
an answer which never gave any satisfac- 
tion.” The facts of the case show that 
Charles’s offence consisted in his having sub- 
stituted for the copies which contained only 
the ordinary form of assent, Soit droit fait 
comme est désiré, others which also contained 
his first and evasive answer; or, to quote 
the explanation of Mr. Gardiner, ‘“ the 
answer which had been rejected as insufli- 
cient, in addition to the final answer and 
the speech by which it was finally expounded 
by the king.” Nethersole, indeed, expressly 
states that the Petition was circulated “ with 
the several answers given thereto,” and the 
copy of the statutes in the British Museum 
Library proves that such was the case. It 
is evident that we have here a material 
difference when we compare this aspect of 
the case with the statement so often made * 
that in the copies which he caused to be 
circulated Charles suppressed the ordinary 
formula of assent. Parliament might, per- 
haps, fairly look upon the additions made to 








* Lingard appears to be responsible for this mis- 
statement. He says (vii., 346, ed. 1849) that “ Charles 
substituted another edition, in which the royal assent 
was suppressed.” Jam not sure that Hallam’s lan- 
guage does not allow as much to be inferred, and the 
statement has found its way into a large number of 
less authoritative compilations, It is certain that 
neither Whitelock (p. 12) nor Rushworth (i., 643) 
gives it any sanction. 





the Petition as a kind of irregular tampering 
with an act of the realm; but the suppres- 
sion of any part would have laid Charles 
open to the charge of palpable dishonesty. 

In the next place, an endeavour was 
made to include within the range of the 
Petition privileges which it could not legally 
be held to guarantee—notably the case of 
Savage, who had been condemned by the 
Star Chamber to lose his ears, when it was 
well known that the jurisdiction of that 
court had been in no way affected by the 
Petition of Right. Then, again, it was as- 
serted by Phelips that the privileges of the 
House itself had been violated, because the 
royal officers, in the seizure of goods in lieu 
of Tonnage and Poundage, had confiscated 
property belonging to a merchant named 
John Rolle, who was also a member of the 
House of Commons. What materially weak- 
enea the argument for representing this as 
@ question of privilege was that the seizure 
had taken place during the Parliamentary 
recess. 

At this juncture it must be allowed that 
Charles’s demeanour was really conciliatory. 
He came down to the House and frankly 
acknowledged that the seizure had been 
made without any legal right and as a 
matter of sheer necessity—a necessity which, 
representing as it did the loss of more than 
a third of the royal revenues, may have 
been sufficiently urgent. He besought them, 
by another message, to permit the Tonnage 
and Poundage Bill to be the first subject of 
their deliberations. ‘‘ But the hearts of the 
members,” says Mr. Gardiner, “ were else- 
where than in the question of impositions,” 
and the royal request was met by a resolu-. 
tion that the Report of the Committee on 
Religion should first be taken. This, again, 
was followed by another resolution relating 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, and rejecting 
“the sense of the Jesuits and Arminians;”’ 
the latter party—a party which, it is to be 
remembered, held, according to Bishop 
Morley, “ the best bishoprics and deaneries 
in England,” and included such men as 
Chillingworth and John Hales—being de- 
signated by Eliot as those whom they should 
specially ‘strike at.” The adoption of his 
proposal, Mr. Gardiner admits, ‘meant no- 
thing less than a declaration of war against 
the king.” 

In this inauspicious spirit the House pro- 
ceeded to attack the new bishops on grounds 
which proved altogether untenable. They 
called in question Montagu’s confirmation, 
and the Solicitor-General affirmed its le- 
gality. In order to incriminate Cosin, they 
urged, on the evidence of some unguarded 
expressions he had used in private conversa- 
tion, that he had denied the royal suprem- 
acy; while at the same time, and with 
singular inconsistency, the disputed clause 
in the Twentieth Article, which bore witness 
to Elizabeth’s snpremacy over Convocation, 
was made the object of a separate attack. 

The spirit in which the recent seizures by 
the royal officers were discussed was equally 
unfavourable to a pacific conclusion. liot, 
notwithstanding the more prudent counsels 
of Pym, succeeded in prevailing upon the 
House to narrow the question to one of its 
own privilege rather than of national rights. 
The king stood by his officers, and assumed 
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a direct and personal responsibility. ‘He 
would not follow the Tudor habit,’ says 
Mr. Gardiner, “ of throwing over his Min- 
isters to escape responsibility ;’’ and “he 
was well aware that if he surrendered the 
Custom House officers he would next be 
called upon to surrender the Bishops.’ 

With feelings thus embittered on either 
side, it is not difficult to understand the 
arbitrary assertion of the royal prerogative 
and the outburst of indignation that marked 
the stormy scene of March 2. Parlia- 
ment adjourned, not to assemble again for 
eleven years; and Charles, smarting under 
a sense of wrong, freed from the restraints 
and isolated from the influences which might 
have materially modified his policy, and 
guided mainly by his evil geniuses, Strafford 
and Laud, continued to tread the path which 
led him farther and farther from sympathy 
with his people. One isolated exception, 
singled out by Mr. Gardiner as “the one 
successful action of Charles’s reign,” occurs 
in the September of 1629. In that month 
the commutation of tithes in Scotland put 
an end to a long-standing source of animosi- 
ties and discontent between the land-owners 
and the tithe-owners, and seems entitled to 
rank as a really wise and beneficent act of 
legislation. But the warning, though un- 
grateful,’ voices were silenced. The stage, 
as inspired by Massinger, occasionally gave 
vent to the popular dissatisfaction ; and the 
Council sometimes urged on the monarch a 
more spirited Continental policy on behalf of 
Protestantism. Otherwise Charles governed 
without remonstrance or opposition, until in 
the summer of 1637 the “shouts of anger 
and derision in Palace Yard and in the 
streets of Kdinburgh” gave signs that the 
long forbearance of the two nations was at 
an end. 

In the light thrown by. these introductory 
chapters on subsequent events we are un- 
doubtedly enabled to appreciate more justly 
both individuals and parties. Mr. Gardiner’s 
estimate of Laud appears to us thoroughly 
impartial. He is too conscientious to find a 
subject for ridicule in those superstitious 
beliefs which Land simply shared with many 
of the wisest of his age. The archbishop 
tronbled by a dream of a loose tooth seems 
to him no more contemptible than Puritan 
Join Winthrop, who could discern the 
Divine hand revealing to his wife a spider 
in the children’s porridge. But he does not 
fail to recognise a mind singularly wanting 
in elevation and insight, without any ade- 
quate sense of the mysteries that encompass 
life and faith, intent mainly on interpreting 
Christian duty by the Aristotelian notion of 
virtue as a zpaéic, and with no loftier con- 
ception of that zpaéc than as a punctilious 
observance of rites and ceremonies. As for 
Laud’s Church policy, narrow though it 
was, it simply reflected the spirit of an age 
when liberty of conscience was not under- 
staod, and rested for its justification on pre- 
cisely the same instincts of self-preservation 
as those which drove Roger Williams from the 
Puritan settlement in Massachusetts to Rhode 
Island. “The Reformed Church,” wrote 
Laud to Gerard Johannis Vossius in July, 
1629 (the year in which the latter was in- 
stalledat Canterbury), “has no greater reason 
for regret and precaution than the danger 





lest, at a time when she is being attacked by 
the sword amongst other nations, she should 
here and with you, where she dwells more 
safely, be torn in pieces by her own hands.” 
“The obstacle” (to toleration), says Mr. 
Gardiner, “was not purely intellectual. 
The real difficulty was to know who was to 
begin. The problem, as it presented itself 
to the men of that generation, was not 
whether they were to tolerate others, but 
whether they were to give to others the 
opportunity of being intolerant to them- 
selves;’’ and he concludes, we think very 
justly, in another passage (ii., 275), “‘ that 
intolerance was the product of fear far more 
than of intellectual conviction or theological 
hatred,” 

Contrasting the Wentworth of the Parlia- 
ment of 1628 with the Wentworth who 
went to rule over Ireland in 1633, we see no 
reason for refusing to believe that in the 
interval his own conception of the part he 
was called to play may have been that of 
one who-was 
“eontending for the old and undoubted liberties 
of Englishmen—for their right to freedom from 
vexatious injustice. He was standing in the 
ancient paths. Ilis knowledge of history told 
him how a Henry II. and an Edward I., a 
Tlenry VIII. and an Elizabeth, had actually 
guided a willing people. It told him nothing of 
a dominant House of Commons reducing its 
Sovereign to insignificance.” 

Such a view certainly derives some confir- 
mation from the fact—which may also serve 
to redeem his beneficial rule in Ireland from 
the imputation of purely sinister motives— 
that Wentworth’s accession to the Privy 
Council “was followed by a series of 
measures aiming at the benefit of the people 
in general, and at the protection of the help- 
less against the pressure caused by the self- 
interest of particular classes.” Of these 
different measures Mr. Gardiner’s fourth 
chapter supplies us with a valuable account. 

As for Westcn, it must be reckoned as his 

great misfortune that he was not called to 


power t:vo centuries and a-half later, when | 


“a policy of complete abstention from 
foreign complications, except when interven- 
tion was absolutely required by the material 
interests of England,” would surely have 
secured him a yet larger circle of sup- 
porters. 
.... “What though the German drum 

dellow for freedom and revenge? The noise 

Concerns not us, nor should divert our joys.” 
So sang Carew, “Sewer in Ordinary to his 
Majesty.” “Perish Europe, if only Eng- 
land may fiddle in safety!” are the words 
in which Mr. Gardiner sums up the ignoble 
sentiment of Charles’s Court. 

In relation to the Star Chamber, an Ap- 
pendix supplies facts which tend materially 
to qualify our impression of the severities of 
that court at this period. The largest 
amount of fines enforced in any one year 
was in the year 1634-5, when it reached to 
somewhat more than 7,0001.; while the 
smallest amount, that in the year 1625-6, 
was only 2277. 16s. 8d. As for the barbarous 
mutilations inflicted by the orders of the 
court, these were recognised as legal penal- 
ties in the preceding reign, and are charac- 
teristic of the times. Pious Massachusetts 
inflicted similar punishment on Philip Rat- 
cliffe to that which Laud inflicted on Leigh- 


ton. At the same time it is not to be 
denied that from its mere composition the 
Star Chamber was a standing menace to 
private rights, for being almost entirely 
composed of Privy Councillors, while the 
class of offences with which it was called 
upon to deal were generally such as had 
been committed against some member of 
that body, it virtually made the accuser a 
participant in the trial and the verdict. 

In hke manner our impression of the 
action of the Court of High Commission and 
its “daily excesses,” as Macaulay terms 
them, becomes considerably modified when 
we learn that the number of the depositions, 
deprivations, and suspensions that took 
place during two years and three months 
after Laud’s accession to the archbishopric 
(the time when, in Mr. Gardiner’s opinion, 
“the action of the court would be likely to 
be most vigorous ’’) was only fourteen. 

We are compelled to pass by many other 
points of interest, including the numerous 
new details that throw light on Charles’s 
foreign policy (if such it can be termed)—a 
relation in which Mr. Gardiner’s estimate 
of his motives and his character is certainly 
not that of an apologist. It only remains to 
commend these volumes very emphatically 
to that growing class of historical students 
who, while distrustful of whatever in their 
special literature appears designed to sub- 
serve the interests of a party or to establish 
some new theory, are not without hope that 
out of the experiences of the past it may yet 
be possible to construct a science of history 
on a basis of accurate investigations and im- 
partial deductions. J. Bass Munnrcer. 





A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. 
Ill. ‘*Hamlet” (Two Volumes). (Lon- 
don and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1877.) 

Tue old Variorwm with all its faults is still an 

edition which no really well-appointed Shak- 

| sperian library can dispense with. If the 
| homely old saw is quoted that ‘‘too many 
cooks spoil the broth,” we may reply—for 
| one proverb may generally have another 
| pitted against it—* where no counsel is, the 
people fall; but in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety.” We need scarcely 
say, then, that a new Variorum, edited by 

one so competent as Mr. Furness, deserves a 

hearty welcome. Such is the mass of 

Shaksperian literature that has appeared 

since the days of Malone, and is annually 

appearing in growing abundance, that a 

sifter has become absolutely necessary. Per- 

haps in the economy of the future a paternal 

Government may see its way to nominate 4 

public official for this service. Assuredly 

the labours of such a functionary would not 
be light. We picture him with his assistant 
clerks, each provided with a huge sieve, 
finding all he and they can do too little for 
the occasion, so rapidly does the heap of 
Shaksperian matter rise and spread. It 18 
impossible to over-estimate the amount of 
the rubbish that is contributed—and per- 
haps no age has contributed in this kind 
more largely than our own; but it must all 
be looked through on the chance of there 
being some minute fragment worth pre- 
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serving—a chance often proved worthless. 
Of many a cvitic it must be said that he 
“speaks an infinite deal of nothing... .. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid 
in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all 
day ere you find them; and when you have 
them they are not worth the search.” The 
best thing would be if this outpouring of 
rubbish could be stopped: if a would-be 
Shaksperian author were compelled to come 
forward in the same guise as a would-be 
legislator in a certain Greek State—i.c., with 
a halter round his neck so that he might be 
hanged incontinently if what he had to say 
was found of no value; but, as in the 
present state of modern feeling there is no 
hope of such vigorous measures—such 
masterly activity—and these gentlemen are 
in fact irrepressible, all that can be done is 
to get somebody to sift or weed for us. 
Even such a benefactor is the editor of the 
New Variorum. 

The Romeo and Juliet volume appeared in 
1873; the Macbeth shortly afterwards ; and 
now we have Hamlet in two volumes, one 
containing the text and various readings 
and notes, the other “an accurate reprint of 
the Quarto of 1603 ; a reprint of the Hystorie 
of Hamblet; a translation of Der Restrafte 
Brudermord, together with aesthetic criticism 
from more than a hundred and twenty-five 
English, German and French authors.” 

As before, Mr. Furness has done his part 
excellently. ‘The public” may cordially 
accept the assurance of the publishers “‘ that 
these volumes contain the essence of a whole 
library of Hamlet literature.” 

One omission we must lament—the 
omission of an index to the second volume. 
There is one to vol. i.; and vol. ii. has what 
is called “‘a table of contents.” But this 
table is not full enough. Convenience of 
reference is of the utmost importance in such 
a compilation. We have no wish to “carp”’; 
we are infinitely obliged and indebted to Mr. 
Furness for what he has done for us; but 
how welcome a good index to the second 
volume would have been! 

Of course it is impossible that such a 
work should be exhaustive. Mr. Furness 
can only undertake to gather for us what 
seems most suggestive and useful; and, as 
we have said, he has discharged his part 
admirably. It is not, therefore, with any 
intention to accuse him of shortcomings that 
we mention one or two illustrations not to 
be found, we believe, in his volumes, which 
some at least of our readers may care to 
have pointed out to them. 

A propos of 

“ Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables,” 
might be noticed a speech of Quicksilver’s 
in Eastward Hoe—a ‘play to be specially 
studied by all who wish to observe and ex- 
plore Shakspere’s influence on the contem- 
porary drama. When Gertrude asks why 
her sister does not wait on her to her 
coach, “ Marry, madam,” replies Quicksilver, 
“she’s married by this time to Prentice 
Goulding. Your father, and some one more, 
stole to church with them in all the haste, 
that the cold meat left at your wedding 
might serve to furnish their nuptial table.” 
In his note to “His beard was white as 
snow ” Mr. Furness, we see, quotes Steevens’ 





remark that “this and several circum- 
stances in the character of Ophelia seem to 
have been ridiculed in Eastward Hoe by 
Jonson, Chapman, and Marston, 1605;” 
but Steevens’ remark is scarcely extensive 
enough. 

Act. ii., se. 2. Here is a passage worth 
quoting from the Insatiate Countess :— 
“Sancta Maria!” cries’ the Count of 
Arsena when Roberts announces to him 
his immediate marriage, 

“what thinkst thou of this change? 
A player’s passion I'll believe hereafter, 
And in a tragie scene weep for Old Priam, 
When fell revenging Pirrhus with supposed 
And artificial wounds mangles his breast, 
And think it a more worthy act to me 
Than trust a female mourning o’er her love.” 


I., ii, 114. See Chapman’s May-Day 
(vol. ii., 373, ed. 1873) :— 


** Come, be not retrograde to our desire.” 


I, iv., 73. With this use of “ deprive,” 
compare A Hundred Merry Tales, ed. 
Oesterley, page 102 :—‘‘ The seventh [com- 
mandment| to steal nor deprive no man’s 
goods by theft, robbery, extortion, usury, 
nor deceit.” 

IL., ii., 579. “The play’s the thing,” &ec. 
See Heywood’s Apology for Actors, page 57, 
of the Shakespeare Society’s reprint, “ Of 
a Strange Accident happening at a Play,” 
how was awakened the conscience of a mur- 
deress at Lynn, “the then Earl of Sussex 
players acting the Old History of Fryer 
Francis, and presenting a woman who in- 
satiately doting on a young gentleman, the 
more securely to enjoy his affection, mis- 
chievously and secretly murdered her hus- 
band, whose ghost haunted her.” See also 
Massinger’s Roman Actor, ii., 1 :— 

“Sir, with your pardon, 
I'll offer my advice: I once observed 
In a tragedy of ours, in which a murder 
Was acted to the life, a guilty hearer 
Forced by the terror of a wounded conscience 
To make discovery of that which torture 
Could not wring from him. Nor can it appear 
Like an impossibility but that 
Your father,” &c. 

IIL., i., 65-8. Compare Massinger’s Maid 

of Honour, ii., 4:— 
“‘ How willingly, like Cato, 
Could I tear out my bowels rather than 
Look on the conqueror’s insulting face ; 
But that religion and the horrid dream 
To be suffer’d in the other world denies it.” 

There is good illustration of Hamlet’s 
remarks on the hard drinking of the Danes 
and the bad name they have for it—how 
their “addition” is soiled with “swinish 
phrase’’---in Pierce Pennilesse. Nash con- 
cludes a violent diatribe against them by 
declaring that they are ‘‘ bursten-bellied sots 
that are to be confuted with nothing but 
tankards or quart pots. . . . God so love me 
as I love the quick-witted Italians, and there- 
fore love them more because they mortally 
detest this surly swinish generation.” See 
also Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent, pp. 
318-21, ed. 1826. 

That image of the mole—to show how a 
single defect spoils everything—which Ham- 
let uses in the same speech is found also in 
Pandosto—a fact that is worth noticing as 
perhaps one of the many signs of Shakspere’s 
familiarity with Greene’s writings. ‘One 
mole,” says Bellaria, “staineth the whole 








face ; and what is once spotted with infamy 
can hardly be worn out with time.” 

We do not see that Mr. Furness has 
pointed ont in Armin’s Nest of Ninnies— 
on the same page of the “Shakespeare 
Society’s reprint ” with the phrase in “the 
top of question” (which we observe 
Staunton has noted )—the words, “There are, 
as Hamlet says, things called whips in 
store.” Though Hamlet does not say so, 
yet perhaps the ascription of the saying to 
him may be taken as a mark of his popu- 
larity. The nearest approach to the words 
is in 2 Henry VI., I1., i., 139, Glocester log. : 
“My masters of Saint Alban’s, have you 
not beadles in your town, and things called 
whips P”” Joun W. Hates. 








Egypt as It Is. By J.C. McCoan. (Lon- 
don: Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1877.) 


THERE can scarcely be two opinions as to 
the solid worth of Mr. McCoan’s book. En- 
cyclopaedic in its range of information, 
admirably lucid in style, and a model of 
method as to arrangement, it contains in 
something less than 400 pages an almost 
complete summary of the financial, eco- 
nomic, and political condition of modern 
Egypt. To say of Egypt as It Is that it is 
the best book yet put together on the subjects 
of which it treats is to rate it at less than 
half its value; for it is in truth the only 
book which faithfully describes the actual 
material condition of the country. In 
achieving this result, Mr. McCoan owes 
little or nothing to previous writers. First 
in the field, and that field a virgin one, he 
has had to collect nearly the whole of his 
statistics from original sources—that is to 
say, from public men, public records, and 
personal observation. He appears in every 
instance, indeed, to have gone for bis multi- 
tudinous facts to the principal European 
functionaries of each branch of the 
Khedive’s service. Thus Mr. E. T. Rogers 
and his colleagues of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction are answerable for the impor- 
tant details given in our author’s chapter on 
national education; Mr. Fowler supplies 
him with a mass of valuable notes on the 
Soudan; McKillop Pasha tells him all 
about lighthouses; General Marriott posts 
him up in railway returns ; and the Ministers 
of Finance and Foreign Affairs, without let or 
hindrance, place the results of their ad- 
ministration at his disposal. Hence the 
sterling value of the book. Exhaustive in 
its treatment, and, in so far as an outsider can 
judge, trustworthy as to its facts, it supplies 
a want which has long been felt no less by 
writers on Egyptian topics than by financiers 
and political economists. lor how long a 
book of this kind can keep its place as a 
standard authority, is another matter. Not 
even Japan is in a state of more rapid 
transition than the ancient Land of the 
Pharaohs, and, unless Mr. McCoan keeps 
pace with the Khedive by means of frequent 
re-issues, the Egypt as It Is of to-day will 
risk becoming the Egypt as It Was of to- 
morrow. 

Of the eighteen chapters into which this 
volume is divided, those on ‘‘ Public In- 
struction,” ‘ Finances,’ ‘“ Commerce,” 
“ Agriculture,” ‘ Slavery,” “ Administra- 
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tion,” and “Judicial Reforms,” have per- 
haps most interest for European readers. 
Chapter xii. contains a complete monograph 
of the Suez Canal; chapter xviii., a valuable 
summary of the geographical features, 
trade, and prospects of the Soudan; and 
in the remarkable chapter on “ Public 
Works ” we find achain of apparently un- 
answerable proofs to show how more than 
the amount subscribed in foreign loans dur- 
ing the present reign has been expended in 
this reproductive direction. Mr. McCoan, 
it need hardly be said, is an admirer—and 
as it would seem an honest admirer—of the 
Khedive. He admits that Ismail Pasha is 
an irresponsible autocrat ; but he shows him 
to be one of the most hard-working and 
well-intentioned of despots. If, paraphrasing 
a well-known aphorism of Louis XIV., Mr. 
McCoan proclaims that “the present Govern- 
ment of Egypt consists of—the Khedive,” 
he takes care also to show the indefatigable 
industry with which the head of the State 
superintends every detail of public business. 
From eight in the morning till seven in the 
evening, and often till midnight, with 
scarcely a break for refreshments, His 
Highness gives audience to all comers, from 
ministers to travellers— seeing everything, 
knowing everything, ordering everything 
for himself; from the negotiation of a 
treaty or a loan, to the approval of a con- 
tract for coals or machinery.” If he has 
unfortunately over-indulged his passion for 
material progress, and so swelled the small 
public debt bequeathed to the nation by Said 
Pasha into “the bloated total’’ that now 
half smothers the credit of the State, the 
country, according to Mr. McCoan’s view, 
is at all events substantially the better for 
what has been done. Had the Khedive, in 
short, spent less on public works, 
“Egypt would still be pretty much where Said 
Pasha left her ; whereas she now possesses railways, 
new canals, docks, harbours, and telegraphs, which 
in respect of these potent aids to national progress 
place her abreast of most second-class European 
States, and have cost more than the net proceeds 
of her whole foreign debt” (chap. v., p. 90). 
Turning to the subject of “ Public Instruc- 
tion,” it is startling to learn that Egypt 
boasts no fewer than nine special Govern- 
ment-schools for law, languages, medicine, 
surveying, &c., &e.; twenty-three municipal 
schools; three Arab colleges ; 4,685 primary 
schools; Copt, Jewish, Armenian, Greek, 
and Maronite schouls in abundance ; besides 
innumerable foreign missionary schools of 
all denominations. To the primary schools, 
which stand the Egyptian Government in 
above 40,0001. per annum, the Khedive 
contributes a yearly donation of 12,5001. 
He also gives 109,688 piastres annually 
(being the rental of 500 feddans of land) to 
the Coptic Christian schools; besides gene- 
rously endowing the Italian college at Alex- 
andria with a large and valuable tract of 
land, the sale of a part of which has covered 
the whole cost of erecting the college build- 
ings. Nor is this zeal for educational pro- 
gress confined to the head of the State. 
Cairoand Alexandria owe to the patronage 
and liberality of Mehemet Tewfik Pasha, 
the Prince Heéritier, two “free, gratuitous, 
and universal schools,” the objects of which 
are exclusively scientific and professional. 





Of these remarkable institutions it is stated 
in the official programme that “ their 
work belongs to humanity, and that they 
cannot in any case become the instru- 
ments of a system or creed, since they re- 
cognise only liberty of thought, and mo- 
rality dissociated from every preconceived 
idea.” ‘So broad a basis,” says Mr. 
McCoan, “coupled with gratuitous instruc- 
tion, speedily attracted a heterogeneous crowd 
of pupils;” and it is satisfactory to know 
that 486 scholars were registered last year 
on the books of the Cairo school, and 256 
on the books of that at Alexandria. The 
curriculum at Prince Tewfik’s schools and 
the curriculum at the Arab colleges repre- 
sent the two poles of thought in modern 
Egypt. At El Azhar, the chief University 
of Islam, grave doctors yet maintain that 
the earth is flat, that the sun moves round 
it, and that the sky consists of seven super- 
imposed canopies. 

Most interesting of all that Mr. McCoan 

has to tell, however, on the subject of edu- 
cation is his account of the two girls’ 
schools founded by the first and third wives 
of the Khedive. Eastern women, as we all 
know, have never been educated since the 
Hegira ; and such was the popular prejudice 
in favour of female ignorance that, although 
the scheme appealed at first to the poorest 
classes, offering free board, lodging and edu- 
cation, it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the first little group of scholars was ob- 
tained. 
“ But, the spell of prejudice once broken, the 
school rapidly filled with both residents and out- 
siders, and since then the applications have been 
many hundreds in excess of the accommodation. 
The pupils, ranging from seven to twelve years of 
age, are of all ranks, races, and creeds known to 
Fgypt—from Pashas’ daughters to slave-girls; 
Arabs, Copts, Nubians, Jews, and Levantine 
Christians of every cross of blood. The course of 
instruction includes reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, geography, Turkish, French, music, the 
Koran (for Moslem pupils), plain and ornamental 
needlework, cookery, laundry and general house- 
work—all thoroughly taught by a staff of fifteen 
masters and mistresses, two of the latter of whom 
and the directresses are Europeans” (chapter x., 
p. 217). 


I observe that Mr. McCoan speaks in high 
terms of the Medical School at Kasr-el-Ain, 
which, he says, ‘‘ now yearly turns out phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, many of 
whom would not discredit our best Euro- 
pean schools.” Unfortunately, however, as 
I happen to know from personal observa- 
tion, these native practitioners, unless in 
Cairo and Alexandria, do not enjoy the con- 
fidence of their countrymen. The pro- 
vincial Egyptian, whether gentleman or 
fellah, holds State-medicine in profound dis- 
trust. When there is illness up the country, 
and the Khedive, according to his wont, 
despatches a corps of young physicians to 
the unhealthy district, the people hide their 
sick, dreading the Government Hakeem 
even more than the Government tax- 
collector. Yet these same country-folk come 
eagerly to the passing European for un- 
skilled advice, and for such simple remedies 
as travellers carry with them up the Nile. 

It is impossible in a mere review to touch, 
however lightly, on the mass of instructive 
notes contained in the chapters on “ Judi- 





cial Reform,” “ The Dairas,” “‘ Manufactur- 
ing Industries,” and “Agriculture;” the 
last of which treats of the water-supply of 
Egypt, of “good” and “bad” Niles, and 
notably of cotton-culture, and of the growth 
and manufacture of sugar. Under the head 
of “Commerce” are marshalled a host of 
new and interesting facts. We learn, for 
instance, that the present caravan-traflic 
from Nubia, Abyssinia, and the Soudan 
brings more than 1,000,000/. worth of bar. 
baric products to Cairo annually, exclusive 
of those imported by way of Suez. The way 
in which these products are taken up by the 
various European markets is very curious. 
France and Austria, as might be expected, 
absorb more than two-thirds of the coffee 
exported; Great Britain and Austria com- 
pete on equal terms for the supply of senna ; 
England takes nine-tenths of the ivory; 
England and France divide the ostrich. 
feathers between them ; France, strange to 
say, is the Khedive’s best customer for 
henna; and Great Britain buys annually 
some 16,000 bales of Egyptian rags! One 
item in this odd catalogue is peculiarly dis- 
tressing to the archaeological mind. ‘“ Up 
to 1872,” says Mr. McCoan, “ the shipment 
of bones had formed a considerable feature 
of this branch of Egyptian trade—mummy- 
bones contributing nearly as much as those 
of modern cattle to the yearly total of 10,000 
tons sent to England ” (chap. viii., p. 168). 
This is worse than in the days of Sir Thomas 
Browne, when “mummy was sold for bal- 
sam.” One breathes again, however, when 
told in the next sentence that the pillage of 
tombs for this purpose has since been pro- 
hibited. 

In the list of imports, English and French 
machinery stands for some 170,000/. annu- 
ally; while England alone furnishes the 
factories and locomotives of the Khedive 
with 500,000 tons of coal and coke. I find, 
by the way, no mention of paraffin in the 
list of combustibles, oils, candles, and the 
like; yet paraffin has of late become one of 
the staple commodities of European com- 
merce with the East. It is sold in every 
Greek store of every provincial town, and 
even in the larger villages, all along the Nile 
from Cairo to Assouan ; it may be seen, can 
piled on can, upon the beach at Mahatta, 
above the First Cataract, waiting re-ship- 
ment to Wady Halfeh; and even on the 
lonely plains of Asia it is no uncommon 
event to meet a string of Bactrian camels 
laden, among other things, with vessels of 
paraffin. 

In a book so brimful of practical know- 
ledge and honest work, it seems almost in- 
vidious to take note of minor slips; but 
when Mr. McCoan talks of the ‘luxuriant 
vegetation” of Philae, which grows only a 
dozen or so of under-sized palms and a few 
straggling bushes, one is tempted to ask 
whether he has ever made the trip to the First 
Cataract. And this reminds me that a 
recent writer in the Cornhill Magazine, dis- 
coursing aesthetically of obelisks, describes 
Egypt, not very happily, as “the flattest of 
all flat countries.” Now the “luxuriant 
vegetation” of Philae is a blossoming in 
sculptured stone ; and the land of Egypt 18 
simply a valley scooped out by the Nile 
through successive ranges of granite, sand- 
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stone, and limestone mountains, which some- 
times narrow the river between a double 
barrier of precipices for hours together, and 
which, except in the Delta, rarely recede to 
a distance of more than three or four miles 
from the banks on either side. But it is 
never safe to venture on descriptive touches 
of places one has not seen. 
Ametia B, Epwarps. 








Lancashire Worthies. By Francis Espinasse. 
Second Series. (London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.; Manchester: John Heywood, 
1877.) 

ly our review of the first volume of this 

work the hope was expressed that it might 

speedily have a successor. The second 
series, while displaying the same qualities 
which gained respect and commendation for 
the first, has an advantage in the fact that 
the men and women with whom it deals are 
nearer to our own time. In the first series 
there was only one representative of litera- 
ture and art, John Collier (Tim Bobbin), of 
whose art-work some notice will be found 
in the Acapemy for March 14, 1874. The 
only man of science pourtrayed was Hor- 
rocks, though in this case the greatness 


of the man made amends for his solitary | 


position. In the present volume we have 
notices of Crompton, the inventor of the 


spinning mule; the founder of the Peel | 


family, and his son, the first-Sir Robert 
Peel; Dr. Thomas Percival; Capt. James 
King, the companion of Cook in the last. of 
his voyages; George Romney the painter ; 
Henry Cort, through whose inventions the 
British iron trade has taken its present 
enormous proportions; Dalton; William 
Roscoe; Felicia Hemans, and her now less 
known sister-poetess, Miss Jewsbury; Drink- 
water, the historian of the Siege of Gibraltar ; 
Thomas Walker the “Original,” and his 
father the boroughreeve ; Henry Liverseege, 
whose early death cut short an artistic 
career of the greatest promise; Sir John 
Barrow; William Whewell; Thomas de 
Quincey ; Samuel Bamford ; and the family 
of the Towneleys of Towneley. 

_ The variety is indisputable. Some of the 
individual lives present mental problems 
of the greatest complexity and interest. 
Take for instance the case of Romney. 
With all the fame and fortune which he 


had acquired even in his prime, he was | 


a miserable and disappointed man. He 
left Kendal in his twenty-eighth year, 
leaving behind him a faithful and affec- 
tionate wife, whom he never saw again 
until thirty-seven years later, when he went 
back to die. During all the years of his 


prosperity in London she remained alone | 
and neglected. His friends were not aware of | 
the existence of the woman whom he had | 


sworn to love and whose affection he repaid 
by so many years of silence. At length, 
when the evil days came, he went with fail- 
ing mind and feeble body back to the wife 
whom he had left desolate, and by her love 
and forgiveness the brief remnant of his 
days was cheered and made endurable. 
What was the motive of this desertion ? 
She was the wife of his youth, and there is 


no reason to suppose that she would not | 


have been a fitting mistress for the house in 





| England. 








Cavendish Square where the crowd of 
sitters came to be limned by the fashionable 
painter. Her presence there would have 
chased away the hypochondria which 
poisoned the springs of his life. Nor is 
there any reason to think that Romney was 
naturally hard-hearted. He was fond of 
children, and went into raptures over those 
of other people. The truth seems to lie in 
the other direction. He was a victim of 
“ sensibility,” which, if not accompanied by 
a strong sense of duty, is apt to degenerate 
into a vicious selfishness. In the beginning 
the concealment of the fact of the existence 
of wife and children away in the northern 
wilds may have been mere caprice, but false 
pride, or susceptibility to ridicule, seems 
to have rendered it impossible for him to 
avow the truth. Whatever interpretation 
be placed upon it, the case of Romney re- 
mains an enigma of the same class as the 
consignment of his children to the Foundling 
Hospital by the sentimental Jean-Jacques. It 
is a miserable picture, and its only bright side 
is the tender forgiveness of her erring hus- 
band by the wife of Romney. She pardoned 
him and watched over him with affection 
until the final darkness covered the wreck 
of body and mind. 

Another of the enigmas of literature is 


| Thomas de Quincey, of whom Mr. Espinasse 


gives a careful portrait. There is still much 
that is dark and cloudy about the career 
of ‘“‘the opium-eater,” especially about its 
earlier portion, but we have here a clear 
outline of what is known of his life-history. 
The father of De Quincey was a retail and 
wholesale linen-merchant of Manchester ; 
and his pleasant country-house of Greenhay 
is supposed to have given its name to the 
densely-peopled district of Greenheys, now 
an integral portion of Cottonopolis. It is 
pointed out by Mr. James Crossley that 
some papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
may be from the pen of Thomas Quincey. 
They were reprinted in 1775 with the title 
A Short Tour in the Midland Counties of 
It has often been remarked that 
many of the facts of De Quincey’s early life 
had become transmuted by the fire of his im- 
agination before they were chronicled in his 
autobiographic sketches. This is illustrated 
by Mr. Espinasse in one interesting passage : 
“the opium-eater ”’ retells an anecdote which 
he and his sister had read in a book written 
by Dr. Perceval, and the rather prosaic 
anecdote and moral sentiment become in- 
tensely dramatic as translated into the glow- 
ing words of De Quincey. 

A strange contrast in every respect to De 
Quincey was Sam Bamford the Radical, a 
figure much more characteristic of the soil. 
Romney and “ the opium-eater ’’ were both 
abnormal developments. Bamford was a 
representative ‘‘ Lancashire lad.” He was 


| born amid the pinching want that came to 
so many English homes in the closing 
years of the last century. 


His youth was 
somewhat stormy, but he married happily, 
and had a love of literature and a passion 
for political freedom. These became ‘the 
mainsprings of his future action in life. 
It is difficult now to estimate the misery in 
which the county was plunged. The people 
were living but one remove from starvation. 


, Misery gave birth to sedition. Bamford, 








although an ardent politician, recoiled with 
horror from plots of assassination and incen- 
diarism—in some cases, at least, hatched by 
spies. His moderation did not save him from 
imprisonment for his share in the Peterloo 
Meeting. He found out the worthlessness 
of some of the popular idols of the stormy 
democracy ; and later in life, when physical- 
force Chartism was rampant, he warned 
them with the wisdom supplied by his own 
bitter disillusion. He began to write down 
the memories of his early days, and hawked 
them about the country side for sale. It 
was a primitive method of publication, 
probably suggested to him by the success 
with which the vendors of books in parts 
then plied their vocation. His books, 
apart from their autobiographic interest, con- 
tain occasional bits of scene-painting only 
equalled by some of the felicitous passages 
of Cobbett. In his sixty-second year he 
was offered a post in the Inland Revenue 
Office. Bamford and his wife were out of 
their element in London, and, although the 
eight years he passed there were freer from 
pecuniary cares than any he had ever 
experienced, he pined for the bracing breezes 
of the north country. In old age he had 
a solemn and patriarchal appearance, his 
white locks tempering somewhat the strength 
of the rugged face which for threescore 
years had borne unblenchingly the fiercest 
blasts of the wintry winds of poverty and 
injustice. He had a somewhat extensive 
correspondence, which he carefully preserved 
and arranged. His MSS. are now in the 
hands of one who was a good friend to him 
in his later days. May we hope that some 
day they may be made accessible to the 
public? Bamford was no Sir Gawaine, but 
though not overstocked with the courtesy 
which is ‘thrice blessed’’—when it does 
not evaporate in mere courtliness—he had 
an innate nobility, and knew how to “ suffer 
and be strong.” The sufferings of De 
Quincey were largely self-created; those of 
Bamford resulted from the vicious legisla- 
tion by which the nation was governed. 
His poetry is more unequal than his 
prose. His verses on the death of Canning 
—‘“The Pass of Death’’—form a genuine 
lyric, of almost the first order. 

Another Lancashire lad— six years younger 
than Bamford—who never entirely lost the 
flavour of his native county, though trans- 
planted to the banks of the reedy Cam, was 
the great Master of Trinity. Dr. Whewell’s 
rudimentary education was of no higher 
quality than that of Bamford. The future 
Radical was taken by his father from the 
Manchester Grammar School before he had 
entered the Latin class; while the more for- 
tunate carpenter’s son gained at Heversham 
an exhibition which was the commencement 
of his distinguished career. Some of the 
stories told of Whewell’s “ omniscience ” are 
palpably apocryphal. In this category of 
“suspect ’’ we should certainly place the 
anecdote on p. 369. What would have been 
the effect on the mighty mind of Dalton of 
the catholic influences of a liberal training 
such as Whewell was fortunate enough to 
secure ? 

. It is unnecessary to deal with each of the 
nineteen lives which Mr. Espinasse has 
chronicled. He has done his work well. 
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There is no striving after effect, no attempt 
at meretricious ornament. The book is 
thoroughly healthy in its tone. It is a work 
which a parent may judiciously give to a 
boy, or a Lancashire schoolmaster offer as 
a prize to his pupils. It fulfils in a faithful 
manner the suggestive prophecy of its Vir- 
gilian motto :— 
“ Behold a band, 

Of whom some suffered for their Fatherland ; 

With them are priests whose lives were undefiled, 

And reverent bards on whom Apollo smiled ; 

Inventors, too, of useful arts are here, 

And those whose worth has made their memory 


dear,” 
Wii FE. A. Axon. 
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The Reign of Rosas. By EH. C. Fernau. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley & Co., 1877.) 
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A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. By the 
Rev. E. P. Roe. (London: Ward, Lock 
& Co., 1877.) 

The Queen of Bohemia. By Joseph Hatton. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

A Jewel of a Girl. By the Author of 
“Queenie.” (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1877.) 

The House of Clarisford. 
Woodman. 


Co., 1877.) 


Autnoucn the memory of the late dictator 
of the Argentine Confederation may have been 
somewhat revived—bull as it seems—by his 
death within the last twelvemonth, we fancy 
it would be safe enough to predict that out 
of the readers of Mr. Fernau’s book very 
few will start with any distinct notion as to 
the personality of Rosas. Those who happen 
to know the neighbourhood of Southampton 
are, perhaps, aware that just a quarter-of-a- 
century ago an old gentleman made his 
appearance there, and finally pitched his 
tent in the vicinity, farming a little in an 
eccentric way, and keeping up some inter- 
course with Lord Palmerston and others of 
his neighbours. There were some rather 
horrible stories about his previons exploits at 
Buenos Ayres, but Buenos Ayres was a long 
way off, and the almost unvarying English 
toleration for political exiles helped to quiet 
any scruples. Indeed, as a matter of fact, 
there was a good deal more to be said for 
Rosas than might be imagined from this 
book. He belonged to the same class 
(though perhaps toa lower and less intel- 
lectual variety of it) as his predecessor, the 
Paraguayan Francia, who found a sacred 
bard in Mr. Carlyle, and he certainly was 
one of the not too numerous persons who 
have the knack of bringing order out of 
chaos. But no doubt his rule was oppres- 
sive and tyrannical in the extreme to private 
persons; and it is this tyranny which Mr. 
Fernau has undertaken to illustrate in his 
very pleasant and interesting book. There 
are three stories all showing the terror which 
prevailed, but one of them is not tragic at 
all in its ending, and the lively portraiture 
of Argentine life and manners amply relieves 
even the more gloomy sketches. There is 
quitea mediaeval flavourabout thecatastrophe 
of the first, which tells how Rosas sent the 
head ofa “suspect”’ to the victim’s betrothed, 


By Frederick 
(London: Samuel Tinsley & 








packed in rock salt and directed regularly, as if 
it were a present from the murdered man 
“ favoured by his Excellency the Governor.” 
Mr. Fernau vouches for the truth of this; 
but, though it is not worse than other 
traditions concerning the redoubtable Juan 
Manuel, we should like some more definite 
testimony. 

Matthew Morrison is a story pitched in a 
very quiet key. It is simply the history of 
a “stickit”’ or half-stickit Scotch minister 
whose experiences in no way differ from 
those of scores of his class. But the draw- 
ing is extremely careful, and the figures, if 
not striking or original, are distinctly and 
completely presented. It will not be a 
favourite with the ordinary novel-reader, 
but it will give a pleasant-enough hour to 
anyone who can appreciate the fidelity and 
delicacy of its subdued tones, and it may be 
warranted harmless reading in households 
where the line of such reading isdrawnrigidly. 

The cunning reader will not have got 
throngh many pages of A Knight of the 
Nineteenth Century before he discovers that 
its scene is laid in New, notin Old, England. 
It is not impossible that he may be some- 
what discouraged by the signs which show 
him this, for the chief of them is the extra- 
ordinary introduction of religious talk and 
religious matters which is so natural across 
the water but is so distasteful here. It 
seems sometimes as if the American novelist 
knew no medium between profanity and 
pietism. The latter is the form that Mr. 
Roe’s introduction of these matters happens 
to take, and though this is undoubtedly the 
preferable one of the two, it is not attractive 
in itself. In this case, however, it will be 
well for the Britisher to choke down his 
arrogant desire for a world modelled strictly 
after his own fashion, and reconcile him- 
self as best he may to the quaint substitu- 
tion of conversion and Christianity for taste 
and the musical glasses. He will by so 
doing gain the opportunity of reading a 
decidedly original story, and of enjoying a 
considerable display of shrewdness and grasp 
of character on the part of his author. The 
hero, Egbert Haldane, is a spoilt child who 
comes to tremendous grief in consequence 
of evil ways, and fights his way back again 
to respectability in a sufficiently surprising 
manner. Mr. Roe has proved successfully 
that a book may be written with a purpose, 
and a religious purpose too, and yet not be 
dull. 

Certainly Mr. Roe’s personages, even 
when they discuss their experiences, are not 
within a thousand miles of the dulness of 
Mr. Hatton’s Bohemians. These latter 
persons are pursued with a perfectly Peter- 
Bell-like plague of this most undesirable of 
qualities. They drink hock and Moselle; 
they wear diamonds and emeralds; they 
commit burglary and murder; they go on 
the stage; they belong to very select clubs, 
and talk there with immense wit and 
wisdom ; they survey mankind from China 
to Peru, and nowhere lack brandy and soda; 
but they are generally vulgar, and always 
dull. Sometimes there is an involuntary 
flash. We learn that in Bohemia a man 
who kills his father is called a fratricide, 
and a feeble smile flits across us. We learn 
that in Bohemia dilettanti is singular, and 





this, too, pleases us a little. There is a 
melancholy pleasure, again, in meeting the 
very last preternaturally acute and audacious 
detective that British fiction for many a long 
year is likely to know. It is in all pro. 
bability but a very few months since Mr, 
Hatton finished his story, and lo! before it 
has had time to appear one of its characters 
is as dead as Julius Caesar. On such 
thoughts somehow one prefers to linger 
rather than on the incidents and characters 
of the book itself. If Bohemia were a real 
place—that is to say, of course, Mr. Hatton’s 
Bohemia—we might take some interestin it. 
But it is a country of shreds and patches, a 
thing not of dreams—for dreams are grace- 
ful—but of rather foolish waking fancies, 
The wonderful intellect of Mr. Hatton’s 
Bohemian nobleman, the wonderful talent of 
his artists and musicians, the wonderful 
beauty of his queens, and the wonderful 
wickedness of his villains are all naught, and 
the only wonder they really excite is whether 
anyone is silly enough to believe in a Bo- 
hemia like this. 

No such unpleasant wonderments occur to 
us as we read A Jewel of a Girl. The North 
of Ireland and the North of Holland, which 
give it its scenes, are places of more geo- 
graphical certainty and attributes than the 
yawn-exciting province which Mr. Hatton 
fain would draw ; but it is of much more im- 
portance that they are inhabited by men and 
women who speak and conduct themselves 
in a manner in which it is possible for other 
men and women to take an interest. The 
earlier part of the book in which the Irish 
Scots of Ulster supply the personages is to 
our mind the more interesting of the two, 
but this is perhaps a matter of taste. The 
heroine, the “ Jewel of a Girl,” is a very in- 
dividual portrait, and her jumble of appa- 
rently contradictory characteristics—romance 
and matter-of-factness, housewifely instincts 
and intense desire for wealth and luxury, 
affection for old china and indifference to 
music—is very well handled. Her name is 
Bridget Colbert, and she is the last—except 
her maiden aunt Ina, with whom she lives—of 
the Irish branch of a Huguenot family which 
has been reduced from great wealth to almost 
poverty by the extravagance of her forbears 
and the sharp practice of agents, one of whom, 
Sir James Wilde, now possesses the Colberts’ 
estate. That the son of this man should fall 
in love with Bridget, and that thus in the 
long run the queen should enjoy her own 
again, isa matter of course; but there are 
plenty of obstacles. One of these, whereby 
Bridget in a kind of ecstatic self-renuncia- 
tion makes her lover actually marry her 
little Dutch cousin, who has taken a fancy 
to him, strikes us as too fantastically 
imagined to be natural, and even as showing 
a certain lack of delicate taste on the part 
of the novelist. But this is the only blot on 
an exceedingly pleasant and enjoyable story. 
Sir James Wilde is rather a strange monster, 
but not an impossible one. Ina Colbert, the 
angelic old maid, is really angelic, and the 
creation of angels, it must be allowed, 1s 
neither frequent nor easy. The Dutch 
sketches are lively, and show our nearest 
relations, of whom—after the manner of 
near relations—we know rather less than 
of any other European nation, in a very 
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agreeable light. Bridget and her aunt dis- 
cover kinsfolk at Haarlem, and this is how 
the scene shifts from Antrim and the land 
of whiskey to the Zuyder Zee and the land of 
gin. But the Irish scenes are the best by far, 
and they are all the more welcome because 
this part of Ireland has hitherto been left 
pretty much alone by the novelist. Con- 
sidering that no two races have been better 
represented in fiction than the Scotch and 
the Irish, it might have been thought that 
the blending of the two would have been par- 
ticularly fertile in this respect. That it has 
not hitherto been so must be—judging not 
merely from our author’s expressed opinion, 
but from her work—a very decided mistake. 

The House of Clarisford is an example of a 
fine old style which is growing rarer and 
rarer. A mansion of the most undoubtedly 
baronial character, a portrait with a legend, 
half-a-dozen persons living under an alias, 
a benevolent and astute family lawyer, a 
rascally but outwitted ditto, an abduction, 
and any amount of poetical justice await 
the reader here. We have no intention 
whatever of throwing any ridicule on the 
book, the interest of which is very well man- 
aged and kept up to the last. At the be- 
ginning there is some rather slovenly 
writing —for instance, ‘‘endowments which 
more frequently go together than are always 
guessed at or acknowledged ”’ will hardly 
pass muster. Moreover, we do not think it 
wise of an author to put a bewildering 
variety of dates at the top of his chapters 
so that the head of the reader is made to 
ache in the endeavour to recollect which of 
all the William Clarisfords disappeared in 
1795 and which in 1825, not to mention a 
great many other events and epochs which 
have to be borne in mind. Still there is, 
as we have said, considerable interest and 
some skill in construction —things more 
necessary to a novel than, as our author 
would say, “are often guessed at or acknow- 
ledged” nowadays. 

Grorce SantsBury. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY, 


Some Aspects of the Christian Ideal: Sermons by 
the Rev. L. Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Professcr of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) One is thankful when the large 
mass of homiletic literature that issues yearly 
from the British press occasionally supplies a 
volume so interesting as this. The sermons are 
meditative in tone, and deal almost exclusively 
with the subjective aspects of religion. Indeed, 
even where we might most naturally look 
for some consideration of, or reference to, the 
Statements of the Christian creeds (as, for 
example, in the Christmas-Day Sermon) we find 
merely pious musings, So far as may be judged 
from this volume, the theology of Prof. Campbell 
on questions of Christian dogmatics is of the 
nebulous kind. The sermons bear throughout the 
stamp of thought and culture ; and it is not often 
that discourses from the pulpit possess a style and 
diction so simple, delicate, and expressive. The 
thoughts that seem to find most frequent expres- 
sion and are most insisted on are perhaps those 
that circle round the notions of duty and the 
supremacy of conscience, the beauty of holiness, 
love, contentment. Did space permit we could 
select passages of much beauty from the sermons 
on “The Broken Life,” “True Ambition,” and 
“Prayer.” The short address to students on 


the “Moral Elements in Greek Culture con- 





sidered in Relation to Christianity” which is 
appended is particularly interesting. With a full 
and generous recognition of the contributions to 
the moral development of the race furnished by 
Hellenism, Prof. Campbell vigorously exposes the 
three cardinal deficiencies in which “ Greek wis- 
dom comes far short of the humblest Christian 
teaching:” viz., the tolerance of sensuality, of 
cruelty, and of pride. Though the treatment of 
the subject is quite independent, we are occasion- 
ally reminded of passages in Bishop Temple’s ad- 
mirable paper on * The Education of the World” 
in Essays and Reviews. 

Pilate’s Question—“ Whence art Thou?” By 
John Kennedy, M.A., D.D. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) This little Essay is by many degrees 
superior to some bulkier and more pretentious 
contributions to the cause of Christian Apolo- 
getics which have recently appeared. The line 
followed is (assuming the authenticity of the 
Gospel histories) to give a full “statement of the 
— claims said in the four Gospels to have 

en asserted by Jesus of Nazareth,” and then to 
subject to a searching criticism the principal theo- 
ries which have been offered to explain these 
claims. It is, taken as a whole, well reasoned 
and effective. 


A Popular Exposition of the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By KE. H. Plumptre, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
London ; Prebendary of St. Paul's, (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) A sound and scholarly piece of 
work is given us by Prof. Plumptre under the above 
modest title. In this attractive book the reader 
will find none of the slipshod comment, padded 
with abundant hortatory matter of the kind 
produced to order by the yard, which so often 
forms the bulk of writings appearing under the 
name of “popular expositions.” We have here 
the sure conditions of satisfactory work—a writer 
full of his subject, accurate, and with adequate 
powers of expression. Though Dr. Plumptre aims 
at a wider audience than that of students of 
the Greek New Testament, such students will, not 
the less, find in this volume a valuable addition 
to the aids for the interpretation of the early 
portion of the Apocalypse. We notice that Dr. 
Plumptre accepts (with some slight modification) 
Ewald’s interpretation of Wios Aevx) (Apoc. ii., 
17) as the tessera hospitalis, rather than Zullig’s 
(followed by Archbishop Trench); and adopts 
the difficult reading rijv yuvaikd gov (ii., 20). 


The Religious Feeling. A Study for Faith. By 
Newman Smyth. (New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong and Co.) This is an argument for Theism 
drawn exclusively from the testimonies of human 
consciousness. Among these “the feeling of de- 
pendence” and “the feeling of moral responsi- 
bility” (with the characteristic feature of the self- 
vindicated supremacy of conscience) are chief. 
Chapter iv., dealing with what the author calls 
“ the perceptions in the religious feelings,” is un- 
satisfactory. At first it seems to claim, like 
Plotinus and Schelling, a direct intuitive per- 
ception of God, but on examination the argument 
is found to proceed on the safer ground that the 
knowledge of God is dependent upon inferences 
necessarily issuing from certain intuitions. The 
author notices the evanescent character of the 
more intense and impressive revelations of the re- 
ligious feeling. Some of his words remind us of 
the passage where Emerson declares :—“ There isa 
difference between one hour and another in life in 
their authority and subsequent effect. Our faith 
comes in moments; .... yet there is a depth in 
those brief moments which constrains us to ascribe 
more reality to them than to all other experi- 
ences.” 


The Bible Record of Creation True for every Age. 
By P. W. Grant. (IIodder and Stoughton.) The 
title does not adequately suggest the character of 
this work. Beside the main discussion on the 
Mosaic account of the creation, we find treated at 
length such topics as the site of Eden, the river- 
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system of Eden, the primitive language, the sym- 
bolism of the two trees, the temptation and fall of 
man. In fact, the book is an elaborate commen-~ 
tary, extending to over 400 pages, on the first 
three chapters of Genesis. The writer appears to 
be fairly acquainted with scme of the more im- 
portant recent critical studies of the book of 
Genesis; and when he declines to accept the 
opinion commonly entertained by scholars, he 
generally states his reasons, and, when he does 
so, states them always with clearness, and often 
with force. Mr. Grant’s line of interpretation of 
the Mosaic narrative of the creation aims at es- 
tablishing that the order of the “days” is not 
intended by the writer to suggest the order of 
actual physical development, but is altogether 
artificial—indeed, so designedly artificial as to 
exclude the hypothesis of any design to set forth 
the physical order—and that the object the writer 
had in view was to exhibit the work of creation 
in such an aspect as would furnish an appropriate 
basis for the law of the Sabbath rest. It will be 
seen that Mr. Grant’s method of establishing 
that “the Bible record of creation is true for 
every age” is to show that in the strict sense 
it is not true for any age, nor was, in a strict 
sense, intended to be true. This notion is sup- 
ported with some ingenuity; but we must alto- 
getber demur to the inference which Mr, Grant 
draws from the absence of the Hebrew article 
before the numerals in the case of the first five 
days, when contrasted with its presence in the 
case of the sixth and seventh. 


Salvator Mundi; ov, Is Christ the Saviour of All 
Men? By Samuel Cox. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
“The main object of this book,” we learn from 
the author, “is to encourage those who ‘ faintly 
trust the larger hope’ to commit themselves to it 
wholly and fearlessly, by showing them that they 
have ample warrant for it in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament.” The reader will find the usual 
arguments for “ universal restoration” skilfully 
put. The tone in which the controversial part of 
the book is written is, for the most part, moderate 
and fair. 


Grounds of Christian Hope; a Sketch of the 
Evidences of Christianity. By Stanley Leathes, 
M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. (Religious 
Tract Society,) The whole field of enquiry is 
sketched in outline, but in a manner so slight that 
the result is necessarily feeble and ineffective. 


Meditations on the Miracies of Christ. By the 
Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean, of Chester. 
Second Series. (Religious Tract Society.) We 
have here a series of short discourses of the “ edifi- 
catory” kind. We have sought in vain for any 
appreciable contribution to the consideration of 
the miracles of Jesus in their evidential aspect, 
such as we were led to expect from Dean Howson’s 
Preface. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools. St. Mark. 
Fdited by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. (Deigh- 
ton, Bell and Co.) This is the first instalment of a 
proposed annotated edition of the Bible for the 
use of schools. The work is to be edited for the 
Syndies of the Cambridge University Press by 
several clergymen acting under the general super- 
intendence of Prof. J. J. 5. Perowne. Among 
the collaborators we find the names of Dr. Sanday, 
Prof. Plumptre, Mr. Lumby, and Canon Farrar. 
The scheme is well started in the little book 
before us. Dr. Maclear has formed a sound con- 
ception of the kind of book needed for school 
purposes, and has made his contribution thoroughly 
serviceable. The text, with copious notes, is pre- 
ceded by an Introduction dealing briefly with the 
general characteristics of the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, its genuineness, integrity, the critical 
difficulties connected with the portion xvi., 9-20, 
and such like topics. With the help of a book 
like this, an intelligent teacher may make “ Di- 
vinity ” as interesting a lesson as any in the school 
course. The notes are of a kind tat will be, for 
the most part, intelligible to boys of the lower 
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forms of our public schools ; but they may be read 
with greater profit by the fifth and sixth, in con- 
junction with the original text. 


The Christian Reformed in Mind and Manner. 
By Benedict Rogacci, of the Society of Jesus. 
(Burns and Oates.) This is a translation from the 
Italian, by Father Coleridge, of Rogacci’s medita- 
tions suitable to the purposes of “a retreat of 
eight days.” It follows the lines of the Spiritual 
Exercises of Ignatius Loyola. The word-pictures 
of the pains of hell are as hideous as the fright- 
ful engravings in Pinamonti’s book. 


The Three Tabernacles: a Golden Treatise by 
Thomas a Kempis. Edited by the Rev. M. Comer- 
ford. (Dublin: Gill and Son.) The Three Taber- 
nacles are the tents in which lie encamped “ the 
militant virtues, Poverty, Humility, and Patience.” 
This brief treatise breathes throughout the spirit 
of the Imitation. It appeared in an English dress 
in 1722, translated by Dr. Willymott, Vice-Pro- 
vost of King’s College, Cambridge, and was dedi- 
cated “to the unhappy sufferers by the great 
national calamity of South Sea.” Several pas- 
sages, however, were either curtailed or altered 
to suit the version to Protestant readers. These 
passages are in the present edition restored by 
Father Comerford. 

Side-Lights on Scripture Texts. By Francis 
Jacox, B.A. (Hodderand Stoughton.) To class 
this entertaining book under the head of Theology 
demands an indulgent latitude in the use of the 
term. All who enjoyed Mr, Jacox’s earlier books 
will be pleased with this. These “Scripture 
Diversions” are framed on the same model as 
other books from the same pen. Topics of various 
kinds, in the present instance suggested by texts 
from the Bible, are adorned by very copious and, 
generally (it must be admitted), very pertinent 
quotations from authors of different countries and 
times. “ allio,” “Multiplied Words” (Job xxxv., 
16), “ Sociable Silence” (Job ii., 13), ‘The Fall 
of Kutychus,” may be given as specimens of the 
subjects treated. As might be expected from the 
title the illustrations are drawn mainly from 
secular rather than theological writers. The 
Doctors of the Church are kept in the back- 
ground; Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and Aquinas do not appear in the index, but we 
find Apuleius, Lord Beaconsfield, Petronius 
Arbiter, the author of Sam Slick, Smollett, Charles 
Lamb, and Thackeray. Joseph Butler contributes 
nothing, but Samuel of the same name is twice 
appealed to. Dean Swift is the divine most fre- 
quently quoted. But it must not be supposed 
that Mr. Jacox has confined his extensive reading 
to the humorists ; Isaac Watts, Confucius, Hannah 
More, and many other of the gravest personages, 
also aid in retlecting side-lights for our author. 


The Covenant ; or, Jacob's Heritage. By 
Frederick C. Danvers. (Guest.) “The result of 
many years’ study of the Bible,” the author tells 
us, 1s embodied in this work. His biblical re- 
searches have satisfied him that, “if Israel be now 
a nation, that nation can be none other than Great 
Britain.” But it would appear more probable 
that the “ Anglo-Saxons represent, not Israel as a 
whole, but the tribe of Ephraim only.” Much 
support is afforded to this view by the Scriptural 
symbolism of the British Arms — the lion 
(Micah v., 8; Ilosea xi., 9, 10) and the unicorn 
(Deut. xxxiii., 17; Jeremiah xxxi., 18) fighting 
for the crown. When this piece of argument has 
been duly appreciated by the reader it will seem 
natural that Jacob's pillow (now in the custody 
of Dean Stanley)—the Stone of Scone—should 
supply any deficiency in the weight of proof 
(chapters ix. and xi.). 

The Bishopric” of Souls.% By the late Arch- 
deacon Evans. New Edition, with Memoir by 
the Dean of Lichtield. (Rivingtons.) Ecclesi- 
astical controversy was not less bitter thirty years 
ago than now; but it filled, to all appearance, a 
smaller place in the ordinary clergyman’s life. 
Archdeacon Evans bore no small part in the con- 





troversies of his day, as an Anglican of the stiffest 
type—perhaps it would be more correct to say a 
Britannican, for he seems to have regarded St. 
Austin as a precursor of Cardinal Wiseman— 
while his attachment to the Liturgy, and repug- 
nance to the Methodist type of devotion, was so 
jealous that he wrote an elaborate essay to prove 
ow unfit metrical hymns must necessarily be for 
use in divine worship. Yet in this volume there 
is not a trace of the Tractarian controversy, and 
little more than a trace of the author's dislike to 
Evangelicalism. Instead of inculcating one set of 
principles as those which will make a clergyman 
work efficiently, he takes principles for granted, 
and inculeates, as the secret of efficiency, not a 
scheme of doctrine or a system of machinery, 
but earnestness and good sense in carrying out 
principles assumed. And the author's own 
earnestness, and, in general, his good sense are 
very admirable ; the book will not help the theo- 
logical student to make a choice between the 
half-dozen sets of principles which distract his 
mind in our day, but, when he has chosen, it will 
be useful as a stimulus to the carrying-out of his 
principles faithfully. As a stimulus rather than 
asa guide; for while there is much knowledge 
shown of the materials of a clergyman’s work, 
there is hardly a sufficient sense of the great 
variety of its conditions. It seems to be tacitly 
assumed that the clergyman is working in a large 
but rural parish, and virtually that he is in a 
sole charge—which is sure in most cases not to 
happen until both principles and habits are fixed. 


Spiritual Letters of Archbishop Fénelon. Vol. I., 
Letters te Men; Vol. II., Letters to Women. 
Translated by the Author of “ Fénelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambray,” “ Bossuet and his Contem- 
poraries,” &c., &c. (Rivingtons.) These volumes 
are very interesting reading, and very instructive, 
not only for their gentle and sensible piety, but for 
the light they throw on several phases of life at 
the period when they were written. It is quite 
wey that it has its advantages for a saintly pre- 
ate to be something of a courtier, for he gains an 
influence for introducing much practical Christi- 
anity into Court life; on the other hand, it is a 
question whether the contact with earnest Christi- 
anity does not do harm to those whose life is not 
raised by it aboye the common secular standard. 
It is no doubt a good thing fora young noble in 
the army to be charged to study soldiership as a 
serious profession ; but it is a questionable bgnefit 
when his faith is so much in advance of his works 
that he asks his father’s director not to pray for 
him for fear he should force him to break off an 
unlawful connexion. The translation is admir- 
able, and the occasional editorial notes useful; it 
is only to be wished that completer information 
could be attained as to the circumstances of all 
Fénelon’s correspondents; in truth, the value of 


_his letters would be doubled if we could read 


theirs in connexion with them. But the note on 
“hearing Mass ” (vol. ii., p. 226) might have been 
dispensed with. Fénelon, of course, accepted in 
practice the rules of worship of his Church and 
country, but his tendency decidedly was to regard 
the practice of the primitive Church as the true 
ideal. An “advanced” but sensible Anglican 
might have been satisfied with his advice, re- 
peatedly expressed, to communicate as often as 
you can, and confess no oftener than you must. 


Hebrew and Christian Records; an Historical 
Enquiry concerning the Age and Authorship of the 
Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Dr. Giles, 
‘Now first published complete. Two vols. (Triib- 
ner.) ILad this work been published earlier in its 
complete form it might have occupied a conspicuous 
placein the history of our theology. It is something, 
however, to be able to quote such a testimony as 
this from Mr. Grote, in a letter from Babbage, 
published in Macmillan’s Magazine for April, 
1873. “Tle recommended [Dr. Giles’s Christian 


Records} as one of the best handbooks concerning 
early Christianity and the Canon of the New 
Testament.” Both the old portions of the work 





and the new may be studied with profit by those 
who are sceptical of the value of modern Conti- 
nental criticism. Others will think the work half- 
a-century behind date. Its chief merit is (in the 
words of Mr. Grote) that “the tpsissima verba of 
the various authorities . . . . are given within a 
short [?] space.” 


Commentary on the Song of Songs and Ecclesi- 
astes. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Translated 
from the German. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
Dr. Delitzsch holds the singular view that the 
maiden celebrated in the Song of Songs is an his- 
toric personage who by the love with which she 
inspired Solomon diverted him for a time from 
his licentious way of life. The poem is affirmed 
to be the work of Solomon, who here eulogises 
the blessedness of a virtuous monogamy, though 
afterwards he fell away into sensual love. The 
treatment of the problems of Ecclesiastes (which 
is referred to the Persian period) is much more 
satisfactory, and the philological part of the work 
is of course most excellent. It is only a pity that 
the translation was not more carefully revised. Such 
misprints as those on p. 9 (notes), and pp. 165, 
205, create a bad impression of the series in which 
the work appears; and the mistake in note 1, 
page 37 (‘* Mittheilung, Goldziher’s”—as if the 
title of a book—for “from a communication of 
Goldziher’s ”), is searcely pardonable. 


The Bible for Young People. Vol. 1V. Pre- 
pared by Dr. H. Oort. Authorised Translation. 
(Sunday School Association.) Our readers are 
already acquainted with the peculiar characteristics 
of this first-rate popular work. The translation is 
almost unique in its accuracy; a few singular 
misprints in the Biblical proper names are the 
only drawbacks from the pleasure of its perusal. 
This volume is shorter, and, as a whole, less 
strikingly able than ‘its predecessors. Yet it con- 
tains a chapter on the Book of Job which, though 
deficient on the aesthetic side, will give the reader 
a clearer view of the meaning and the course of 
thought of the book than he can readily obtain 
elsewhere. We are also presented with lively 
sketches of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the prophets of the 
Exile and the Restoration, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
the Maccabees. The conclusion informs us that 
the writer intends to deal in a separate work 
with the first six centuries of Judaism from the 
time of Nehemiah to the last revolt against the 
Romans under Barcochba. This supplementary 
portion has already begun to appear in Dutch, but 
the English translator and publishers say that they 
are unable at present to pledge themselves to issue 
an English version. We regret this. The reli- 
gious history and literature which connects the 
Old and the New Testament canons is full of in- 
terest, and almost untouched by English writers. 


The Bible Narrative of Creation in Relation to 
the Results of Science. | Die biblische Schépfungs- 
geschichte und ihr Verhiiltniss zu den Ergebnissen 
der Naturforschung.] By Dr. F. H. Reusch, 
Professor of Catholic Theology at Bonn. (Bonn: 
Eduard Weber.) This is an extract from a 
larger work called Bibel und Natur (‘ The Bible 
and Nature”), which has reached a fourth edition. 
The name of the author, and the learned and 
liberal Catholic faculty to which he belongs, will 
command respect. Dr. Reusch finds no essential 
difference between the Old Testament writings and 
modern science. He holds to the view that “ day 
in Gen. i. means “ period,” which is no doubt just 
possible, but can it be called’ probable in the 
face of Exod. xx., 9-11, where the six days of the 
week are co-ordinated with the six days of crea- 
tion? Nor has Dr. Reusch discussed the argu- 
ments of Dr. Schrader (1863), and Mr. R, Mar- 
tineau (1868), to show that the narrative In 
Gen. i. in its original form did not include the 
division into days. We notice with surprise the 
almost complete absence of references to the works 
of scientific authorities. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new work on the History of English Humour, 
by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, author of The Life 
of the Rev. W. Harness, &c., will be published in 
December by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


“ CressiDA ” will be the name of the serial that 
opens a new volume of London Society next 
January. The writer is Miss Bertha Thomas, 
author of Proud Maisie. 

Taine’s History of English Literature is ap- 

ing in Germany in parts. The first volume 
of Prof. ten Brink’s History of English Litera- 
ture has also appeared in Germany, an exhaustive 
work that only brings its subject down to the 
time of Chaucer. 


Tue first volume of Prof. ten Brink’s work is 
also the first volume of an interesting series pro- 
osed by the publishers, Messrs. Oppenheim, of 

lin. Their intention is to issue a series of 
literary histories of the various European peoples— 
Italian, Spanish, French, &c.—to form, in a 
measure, a publication analogous to Heeren and 
Ukert’s History of European States. The names 
of the authors connected with this project are a 
guarantee for its excellence. 


Tue January number of the New Quarterly 
Magazine will contain a clever social skit called 
“The Fortunes of the Sundew Family.” 


Mr. Herwortn Drxon has a new novel in the 

ge It bears the title of Ruby Grey, and will 

shortly issued, in three volumes, by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett, 


M. JuLes VreRNE will contribute a biography of 
Christopher Columbus to a new weekly illustrated 
paper entitled The Journal of Travels, which will 

issued this week. 


Messrs. KErby AND ENDEAN are about to 
publish a work by the Rev. Donald D. Mackinnon, 
of Quebec Chapel, describing a tour in Lapland 
during the past summer. 


Mr. Exnsworrn proposes to edit for the Ballad 
Society a collection of the broadsides and fly- 
leaves which appeared between 1642 and 1660. 
It will be entitled The Civil War and the Pro- 
tectorate, until the Restoration: illustrated by the 
Ballads and Poems of the Time, and will be 
issued speedily in self-complete portions. The 
first annual portion will be devoted to the time 
between the outbreak of the Scotch Rebellion and 
the death of Strafford or Laud. The second part 
will continue the history of Charles until his 
trial and execution. The third will extend to the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament in 1653. The 
fourth will end with the great storm of Sep- 
tember, 1658, in which the soul of Cromwell 
passed away. The fifth and last will give the 
next two years, including the Restoration and the 
death of the Regicides. 


Unper the title of “ Notes on Turkey in Asia,” 
Captain A. Dunlop Anderson contributes a paper 
of considerable interest at the present moment to 
the last number of the Proceedings of the United 
Service Institution of India. 


Ievt. CO. R. Low, late I. N., has in the press, 
and will shortly publish by subscription, a History 
of the Indian Navy, in two volumes. We under- 
stand that among other matter of interest the 
work will contain a detailed account of the travels 
and surveys of the officers of the Indian Navy. 


Messrs. G. Warterston, Sons, AND STEWART 
have purchased the volume of pencil drawings of 
Old Edinburgh by the late Mr. James Drummond 
mentioned in our Art Notes, for the purpose 
of presenting it to the Society of Antiquaries 
*f Scotland. They will also publish, under the 
title of Old Edinburgh, a facsimile reproduction 
of this volume, executed by artists who have for 
years been accustomed to work from Mr, Drum- 
mond’s drawings under his own guidance. Only 
five hundred copies will be printed. 





On Friday last the former English and Scotch 
pupils of Prof. Hirsch, of Cannstatt on the Necker, 
dined at the Criterion, on the occasion of present- 
ing Prof. Hirsch with a memorial of 350/. Mr. 
Preston Wallis, of Bodmin, was in the chair, 
supported by Mr. Blackie, the eminent publisher 
of Glasgow. 


Pror. F. S. Puti1na, the energetic Professor of 
the English Language and Literature at the York- 
shire College, Leeds, has already set on foot a 
“Leeds Shakspere Society,” in connexion with 
the New Shakspere Society. The meetings of 
the society will be held at the Yorkshire College 
on Thursday evenings at 7.30. 

‘‘The number of members will be unlimited, and the 
Society will be open to ladies as well as gentlemen. 
The plan adopted at the meetings will be as follows: 
—The plays will be read in chronological order, about 
two or three acts being taken each night, and after 
the reading there will be a full and free discussion ; 
as far as possible, each member will have a part as- 
signed to him, and all members will cast a play in 
turn. The Leopold Shakspere will be the standard edi- 
tion, Bowdler’s Expurgated Edition being used for 
the reading.” 

The Rev. C. Hargrove, the former Cambridge 
lecturer for the North on English literature, has 
given warm support to the new society. 


Tue Author of Plain Needlework and Plain 
Knitting—the two books specially recommended 
in the Code of last year—has prepared a work on 
Plain Cutting-out, for Standards IV., V., and VI, 
adapted to the principles of elementary geometry. 
The text, and a set of diagrams illustrating the 
principles laid down therein, will be published 
and sold separately. Messrs, Griffith and Farran 
are the publishers. 


Wir regard to the announcement in the 
Acapemy for November 10, p. 449, of the dis- 
covery of an important addition to Swedish 
dramatic literature, a correspondent points out 
that the play is evidently based on the Vitulus of 
Cornelius Schonaeus (not Schoraeus), of Gouda 
(died 1611). In the Vitulus of Schonaeus, the 
“ Churl who was sold asa Calf” is named Corae- 
bus, as in the Swedish transcript. 


A sertes of articles on “ Utopias, or Schemes 
of Social Improvement,” will be contributed to 
the Leisure Hour for 1878 by the Rey. Moritz 
Kaufmann, author of Socialism, tts Nature, its 
Dangers and Remedies, 


Tue feoffees of the common lands of Rotherham 
arranged some time ago for the transcript by Miss 
Toulmin Smith of their old records, ranging from 
1549 to 1646. The interesting character of their 
contents has been shown by a lecture delivered at 
Rotherham on November 19, They disclose a 
very large number of payments made for the re- 
lief of the poor in clothing and goods, or for the 
assistance of the parish apprentices. Entries fre- 
quently appear of payments for the school-house 
and master, and occasionally for the purchase and 
binding of dictionaries. Large sums were ex- 
pended on the care of the common butts, the 
paving of the streets, the repair of the church 
with its bells, and the care of the old chapel, 
which still stands on the bridge spanning 
the once-clear waters of the Don. Two shil- 
lings and five pence was given to the watchers 
of “ye Quene of Skottes,” as she passed from 
Bolton in 1569; and four shillings was spent in 
wine at the proclamation of Charles I. Assist- 
ance was sometimes given to the poor people who 
had lost their goods “ by thunderbolte,” or de- 
sired to travel to London for the cure of the 
“ Kinge’s Evill.” Very few parish accounts of 
this nature have been printed for general use. 
We are glad to notice that this honour will be 
conferred on Miss Smith’s paper. 


THE Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching, which has held no public 
meeting since January, 1875, proposes to hold its 
next meeting at University College, London, on 





January 11, 1878, at 10.30 a.m. The following 
resolutions are to be proposed:—1l. That, in the 
opinion of this Association, it is both reasonable 
and expedient that candidates at all examinations 
in elementary geometry should be required to give 
evidence of such ability as is necessary for the 
solving of easy geometrical exercises ; and that the 
secretaries of the Association be instructed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the leading 
examining bodies of the country. Three other 
resolutions relate to the formation of sub-com- 
mittees for drawing up a syllabus of (1) solid 
geometry; (2) higher plane geometry (trans- 
versals, projection, anharmonic ratio, &c.); (3) 
geometrical conics. Considering the time the 
Syllabus of Plane Geometry was under consider- 
ation, we think the Association cannot be charged 
with “ undue haste ” in its proceedings. 


Ir is, perhaps, to be regretted in the interest of 

the once-valued accomplishment of Latin writing 
that there is no quasi-telegraphic current betwixt 
our universities and the metropolitan journals, to 
make public the occasional orations of Public Ora- 
tors when introducing eminent strangers or former 
alumni for honorary degrees. For example, it is 
to be regretted that to the scholar-world without 
the precincts of the Cambridge Senate House, 
except by the favour of a private copy, there 
should be no means of enjoying, or treasuring, the 
neat sentences and graceful periods of Mr. Sandys’ 
Latin address on the 17th of last month, on pre- 
senting Mr. Charles Darwin for the honorary 
degree of LLL.D., teeming as it did with flowers 
of rhetoric, and introducing tersely and lucidly 
the salient features of the career and researches of 
that hereditary naturalist. We cannot help ex- 
tracting one very felicitous passage, in the hope 
that it may draw attention to the phenomenon 
that elegant Latin still flourishes in our seats of 
learning. 
“ Quam familiariter, velut rex ille excellenti sapicntia, 
de tot rebus disserit, quicquid volat, quicquid natat, 
quicquid serpit humi: quam varia eruditione disputat 
de fabuloso illo lepadum balanorumque marinorum 
genere, de montium igneorum miraculis, sed idem de 
gracili vitis pampino, et lentis hederarum bracchiis in 
apricum enitentium: guanta liberalitate in patrocinium 
suum vindicat non modo ‘aurea pavonum saecla, sed 
etiam minus pulchram simiarum familiam. Qua de 
re quanquam poeta vetus dixit ‘simia quam similis 
nobis;’ nobis tamen, viri Academici, cum oratore 
Romano, viro Academicae praesertim philosophiae 
dedito, gloriari licet ‘mores’ esse ‘in utroque dis- 
pares.’” 


A votumeE of poems that attracted some notice 
was issued in Bologna this summer under the 
title of Postumo Canzoniere di Lorenzo Stecchetté 
(Mercutio), edito a cura degli amici (Bologna: 
Zanichelli). It now appears that they were by 
no means posthumous verses. The author is a 
certain Olindo Guerrini, ‘who has had this strange 
fancy of publishing his own work as that of a 
dead friend. The influence of Heine is very 
marked in these poems, as it is in those of 
Carducci and many others of the young Italian 
school. 


In the obituary of M. Lanfrey in our last 
number, the date of the publication of his L’ £yglise 
et les Philosophes du XVIII’ Siecle should have 
been given as 1857, and that of the appearance of 
the first volume of his ZZtstoire de Napoléon as 
1867. 

RAJENDKALAL Mirra has offered to the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres a valuable 
collection of ninety-three Sanskrit MSS. 


Now that the telephone is attracting so much 
attention, it may be worth while to note that the 
first discovery in the field of telephony was made 
by Dr. C. G. Page, of Salem, Mass.,who communi- 
cated to Silliman’s American Journal in 1837 
(vol. xxxii., p. 396) a short note on the production 
of “Galvanic Music.” This induced a large 


number of electricians to enquire into the subject 
and to make experiments, which have led, after 
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forty years, to the remarkable invention of Mr. 
Graham Bell. 


Tue Dean of Lund, Hans Magnus Melin, died 
on the 17th ult. He was Professor of Theology 
and member of the Swedish Academy. Besides 
a number of theological works and a critical 
translation of the Bible, he was the author of a 
version of the second part of Faust. He was born 
in 1805, 

Dr. Gwinner has just issued a new edition of 
his biography of Schopenhauer, greatly ampli- 
fied and enlarged by new material. The work 
does not throw any new light upon the character 
of the man; indeed, it confirms the current con- 
ception of his curious idiosyncrasy, but it brings 
out a number of interesting biographical details 
that exhibit this character in action. It also 
prints a number of letters hitherto unpublished— 
among these sonie English ones, addressed to 
Francis Haywood and Thomas Campbell concern- 
ing an English translation of Kant projected by 
Schopenhauer. Further the book prints eight 
letters from Goethe concerning his colour-theories. 
It also contains a most interesting portrait of the 
great pessimist taken at the age of twenty-one. 


Tuer Deutsche Rundschau for November has an 
address delivered at Kéln by Herr du Bois-Rey- 
mond, on the relations between the natural 
sciences and culture, which might be studied with 
advantage by our scientific leaders whose periodi- 
cal addresses go forth as manifestoes. Herr du 
Bois-Reymond traces the development of culture 
in ancient times, and sketcbes the important 
effects which the natural sciences have exercised 
in extending the sphere of modern culture. He 
then turns to the dangers which threaten modern 
culture, which he finds most clearly set forth 
in America, where culture is overpowered by 
realism and technicality. Against these dangers 
Germany must strive to protect herself; and Herr 
du Bois-Reymond discusses the changes in edu- 
cation which are necessary to prevent culture 
from becoming superficial. Among other changes, 
he especially advocates greater attention to the 
German language and literature, and the substitu- 
tion of a study of Hellenism for the present elabo- 
rate grammatical study of the Greek language. 
Dr. Hirschfeld contributes an interesting and 
learned paper on Olympia, in which he illustrates 
its past importance and history by the results of 
the recent excavations. This number of the 
Rundschau also finishes a translation of a stury by 
Bjérnstierne Bjérnson called “ Magnhild,” which is 

owerful in its way, and which many who are 


ignorant of Norwegian would read in its German 
dress, 


Tur Theologisch Tijdschrift for November 
opens with a fine specimen of analytic and com- 
parative text-criticism by Dr. Kuenen. His 
object here is to contribute towards removing the 
objections to the hypothesis of the lateness of the 


Elohistic portions of the Hexateuch in one’ 


crucial instance, the narrative of the mission of 
the “spies.” One of his results is that Num. 
xxxil., 6-15, and Josh. xxii., 9-34, are among 
the very latest portions of the Hexateuch, 
and were written with a hortatory rather than 
an historical object. Dr. Matthes examines the 
hypothesis of Dr. Kohut, the eminent Hebrew 
and Zend scholar, that the second part of 
Isaiah is pervaded by an anti-Zoroastrian polemi- 
cal tendency. Ife points out (as we have already 
done) its utter impossibility. One may question 
whether such self-evident hypercriticism was 
woithy of such elaborate notice and such con- 
scientiously minute dissection. Dr, Brinning re- 
vives the controversy on the “ ethical” theory of 
religion (a more consistent form of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's theory, independent of it, however, and 
much earlier in time), and again makes us admire 
the superior earnestness and depth with which 
such fundamental questions are treated in Holland. 
Among the reviews and notices of books the 
most important is, perhaps, that of Dr. Tiele, the 








indefatigable “researcher” in comparative reli- 
gion, on the late Doctor Asmus’ truly philoso- 

hical work on Indo-Germanic religion. Dr. 
Sean notices several English works, including 
the four Oxford scholars’ annotated English 
Bible (Eyre and Spottiswoode), Dr. Mozley’s in- 
teresting Lectures to Graduates on “ The Ruling 
Ideas of the Old Testament,” and Mr. C, Taylor's 
truly scholarly edition of the Pirké Aboth. All 
are treated appreciatively, and Dr. Mozley’s work 
in particular is greeted as an evidence of progres- 
sive tendencies in what Dr. Kuenen denominates 
the “apologetic ” school. 

Dr. Kvenen, of Leyden, author of The Religion 
of Israel and the Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek, 
will, we believe, complete his twenty-fifth year as 
Professor next March. It may be hoped that the 
series of papers on the Pentateuch, which has 
given such a permanent value to the Leyden theo- 
logical review, is the forerunner of a complete 
critical work on the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua. 

The Law Magazine and Review for the current 
quarter (Stevens and Haynes) contains a paper on 
“ The Doctrine of Continuous Voyages, as applied 
to Contraband of War and Blockade,” read by Sir 
Travers Twiss before the Antwerp Conference. 
This important subject of maritime international 
law is discussed with such entire fairness and 
perspicuity that it would be impossible for any 
reader to misunderstand the issue involved. There 
is also printed the address delivered by the Hon. 
Lord Gifford at Aberdeen, on “Jurisprudence 
and the Amendment of Law,” which does not 
deserve similar commendation, 

A WRITER in the Nation has been pointing out 
the anomalous spelling of foreign names which 
prevails, not only in daily newspapers, but even in 
gazetteers and encyclopaedias, and which is produc- 
tive of endless confusion and uncertainty. Thanks 
to the fact that nearly every letter or combination 
of letters in our alphabet can be pronounced in more 
than one way, it is impossible for the ordinary 
reader to know whether he is to pronounce a name 
like that of Chefket with the ch of church, the ch 
of loch, or the ch of chef deuvre. The sug- 
gestions for improvement offered by the Nation 
are certainly practical, though some of them are 
open to objection. The native forms of words in 
languages which use the Roman alphabet ought, 
it thinks, to be preserved, except of course where 
they have become so thoroughly acclimatised as 
Venice or Marseilles. But the writer forgets that 
in this case the ordinary reader will have little 
idea of the pronunciation to be employed in each 
case. If we write Cid and Czartorysht, for 
instance, only the Spanish or Polish scholar will 
know that they are to be pronounced 7/id and 
Chartoryski. The Nation further complicates the 
matter by allowing the omission of letters and 
signs “not generally understood by educated 
English readers.” How, then, are we to know 


the correct pronunciation of Abo (for Abo) or 
Kosciuszko for Kosciuszko? THowever, good ser- 
vice is done by calling attention to the difficulties 
into which our present system of spelling plunges 
us when we come to deal with foreign names, and 
if some of the remedies proposed are not quite 
satisfactory, the fault lies rather with the disease 
than with the doctor. 

A rourt# edition of Some Difficulties of Belief, 
by the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, is now in the 
press, and will be ready for publication in a few 
days. 

Tue first volume of the New Testament Com- 
mentary, edited by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, will be ready for delivery on December 1. 

Mr. Lumpy takes a larger share than we attri- 
buted to him in the edition of Beda by Prof. 
Mayor and himself that we mentioned last week. 
He has collated all the MSS., written many of the 
notes, and is responsible for two of the Excursuses, 
all the Onomasticon and bits of Anglo-Saxon in 
the work. 





Messrs. Brapsury, AGNEw AND Co. will pub- 
lish next week Venice from Lord Byron’s “ Childe 
Harold,” with thirty-one original drawings made 
in Venice by Mr. Linley Sambourne. 








G. V. GUMAELITS. 


WE receive from Orebro, in Sweden, the news that 
on the night of November 22 the pastor of that 
town, the poet Gustaf Vilhelm Gumaelius, died 
in his eighty-ninth year. He was the last of the 
great men who flourished in Swedish literature 
during the beginning of this century: he was the 
contemporary of Tegnér and of Geijer, each of 
whom he has outlived for more than thirty years. 
He was born in Sidermanland on May 5, 1789; 
he studied at the University of Upsala, where he 
took his doctor’s degree in 1815. In 1832 he 
went into priest’s orders, and since 1853 has been 
settled in the living of Orebro. Gumaelius was 
already a man when Walter Scott published his 
first novel, and he was one of the earliest writers 
outside Great Britain to perceive and to emulate 
Scott’s genius. His great work, Thord Bonde, 
was the first historical novel written in Swedish, 
and when, after some delay, it saw the light 
in 1828, the reputation of its author was as- 
sured. Unfortunately the cares of a clerical 
life interfered with the full development of the 
powers of Gumaelius; he wrote no second novel 
so admirable as Thord Bonde. As late as 1858 
the old poet published an epic, Lngelbrekt, founded 
on the adventures of the famous Swedish hero of 
that name. This poem had a great success, and 
one practical result of its publication was that in 
1865 the town of Orebro erected a statue to 
Engelbrekt. I mention among the long list of 
the writings of Gumaelius the two works, a novel 
and a poem, which represent his genius and which 
will live in literature. Tis death was sudden and 
unexpected ; he enjoyed only a month or two ago 
the honour of being “diamond doctor” at the 
Upsala Festival, and he was then so hearty that 
his friends rallied him on the possession of some 
secret elixir. Epuunp W. Gosse. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


SraNnLEy's discoveries take the chief place in 
the Mittheilungen for December, in which they 
are discussed in an interesting article by Dr. 
Petermann. This learned geographer calls Stanley 
the Bismarck of Africa, drawing a parallel be- 
tween the great statesman’s combination of the 
smaller German States into a solid empire, and 
the weaving into one perfect fabric of geographical 
knowledge of all the hitherto disunited threads 
of Ventral African discovery, accomplished by the 
explorer’s solution of the problem of the Congo. 
In this way, says Dr. Petermann, Stanley has 
done more than all the scientific expeditions for 
the exploration of Africa which have been going 
on for thirty years; more than all the European 
travellers there who date back from eighty 
years; more also than all the Arabian ad- 
venturers who have been seeking ways into 
Africa for perhaps a thousand years. His 
discoveries explain at once the reports that 
have been gathered by each of the North-African 
travellers since Browne first reached Darfur 
in 1793, of a great river to the south which 
marked a limit beyond which the Arab traders 
could not pass in their slave-raids: the Kubanda 
of Barth, the Kuta of Nachtigal, or the great 
“mysterious and often-mentioned river” © 
Schweinfurth, “which is so broad that from 1ts 
banks only sky and water can be seen,” cannot be 
other than the Congo. It appears now also that 
Tuckey was perfectly accurate in his belief that the 
Congo came from the north of the equator, and an 
apology is due to his memory for the manner 10 
which his information was’ first doubted and 
thereafter discarded altogether by geographers. 


Tus number of the Mittheilungen likewise con- 
tains a very full collection, from all parts of the 
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South American coast, of the data concerning the 
great earthquake which had its centre near Iquique, 
in Southern Peru, on May 9, 1877. Dr. E. 
Geinitz, of Géttingen, who has gathered these 
materials, also traces the progress of the earth- 
quake-wave across the Pacific, from one island 

oup to another, and with the aid of the formulae 
of Airy and Russel has calculated the average 
depth of the Pacific on several lines from the ob- 
served rate of propagation of the wave. He finds 
a confirmation of the supposed correspondence be- 
tween the rate of movement of the earthquake- 
waves and those of the lunar tide; and a very 
satisfactory correspondence between the results 
he has obtained by calculations and the depths 
found by the recent sounding-expeditions, An- 
other of a series of very useful papers on the rail- 
ways and waterways of different countries, accom- 
panied by valuable maps, is devoted to the study 
of these communications in European Russia. 


A WELL-ILLUSTRATED little work entitled Inde 
et Himalaya: Souvenirs de Voyage, par le Comte 
G. d’Alviella (Paris: Plon), gives an interesting 
sketch of the traveller’s impressions in a zigzag 
journey through India, from Ceylon up to the 
Shasiape at Jummoo and Sikkim. As it is use- 
ful occasionally to “see ourselves as others see 
us,” the last chapter, giving a Frenchman’s ideas 
of British administration in India, may be worth 
reading by those who are interested in that por- 
tion of the empire. 


Tue New York Nation announces the death of 
the Rev. James Orton, Professor of Natural 
History at Vassar College, and well known as the 
author of Comparative Zoology and The Andes 
and the Amazons. Prof. Orton made his first 
expedition to South America in 1867, crossing 
the Andes eastward from Peru, and descending 
the Napo to the Marajion. His second expedi- 
tion, in 1873, was the reverse of the former one, 
beginning with the ascent of the Amazon. He 
was on his way home frem a third expedition 
when he died, September 25, on board a small 
schooner on Lake Titicaca. He was greatly 
esteemed by all who knew him. 


WE hear that the Hon. B. A. Willis is en- 
gaged ona Report upon Arctic Exploration for 
the United States Congress, in connexion with 
the vote to be brought forward during the pre- 
sent session for the proposed Polar Expedition of 
1878. Mr. Willis’s Report will include an ac- 
count of what is being done in European coun- 
tries with a view to the prosecution of Arctic 
exploration. 

In his recently-published Report on the results 
of the Yiinnan Mission, the Hon. T. G. Grosvenor 
incidentally states that the Shan tribes (or Tai, 
as they call themselves), on the Chinese frontier, 
must not be confounded with the savage hillmen, 
or with the Chinese to whom they are subject. 
They are a civilised people of unknown antiquity, 
with peculiar customs, arts, and language, and 
possessing an elegant alphabetic writing, in which 
they record, on paper, the chronicles of their race. 
One of their characteristics is extreme devotion 
and veneration for their priests and temples, 
These latter at once struck Mr. Grosvenor as very 
far different from the religious buildings of the 
Chinese, reminding him both in interior details 
and external appearance of Burmese Buddhism 
and Burmese architecture. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ix the International Review (for November- 
December), the single sonnet which repre- 
sents the poets’ corner is a true poet’s graceful 
tribute to a great scholar and historian—the 
veteran Bryant's “ In Memoriam to John Lothrop 
Motley.” “Whatever the differences of politicians 
with reference to Motley’s Appeal to History 
and the question fully treated in a later portion of 
the Review by the “Hon. John Jay,” it is certain 
that American and English readers alike will 





endorse the sentiments of the venerable poet with 
reference to Mr. Motley’s gifts as a writer of 
history and of English. Among other interesting 
Re rs in this number may be singled out H. 

chiitz Wilson’s essay on “The Non-Dramatic 
in Shakespeare,” which aims at enlarging on the 
theory of Goethe and of Coleridge that Shakspere 
was “poet rather than theatre-poet,” and beyond the 
gifts he shared with several great dramatists of his 
age possessed a rich surplus all his own, as 
is seen where he forgets his “character” and 
speaks in his own person, when the dramatic 
mask falls off, and we stand face to face with the 
poet’s self. Citations from the Tempest, Measure 
for Measure, Julius Caesar, and King Lear, go far 
to support a theory which has much intrinsic 
plansibllity. Dr. Francis Wharton, in a second 
and concluding paper on “ Judicial Partisanship,” 
establishes his argument that, as in the case of the 
Queen’s trial, so in the O’Connell case, when it 
came before the highest Appellate Court for re- 
vision, the Law Lords voted according to the 
traditions of their party; and contends further, 
by a reference to American parallels, that in com- 
mitting political issues to judicial arbitrament 
“we infect judges with politics without disin- 
fecting politics from partisanship.” Dr. Mahan’s 
book on the American War is severely criticised 
by General J. H. Wilson; and the Paris Salon 
gets somewhat scant praise from M. Gindriez, 
who, however, makes an exception in favour of M. 
Bonnat’s portrait of Thiers. Mr. P. G. Hamerton, 
in his always welcome “Art Letter,” has a good 
word for Messrs, Macmillan’s “Art at Home 
Series.” 

THE Canadian Monthly and National Review 
for November has two or three articles of stiff 
fibre—a political one, on “ The Representation of 
Minorities ; ” a egal, on “ The Law of Succession to 
Land,” since the abolition of the rule of primo- 
geniture in 1852, in Ontario; and a geological, on 
“The Three Great Problems of Geology,” which 
last does not despair of science yet gauging the 
probable age of the earth. Yet while these will 
attract specialists in limited force, many more 
readers are likely to be drawn to the shrewd, 
bright sketches Mrs. Francis Rye vouchsafes of 
such English portrait-painters as Hogarth, “ Sir 
Joshua,” Romney, Gainsborough, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. She has shewn great tact in fixing on 
the leading characteristics of the character, style, 
and works of each ; with the exception of Romney, 
whose Lady Hamilton was not his wnwm opus 
after all. “Green Pastures and Piccadilly” con- 
tinues to charm the transatlantic world, as well as 
our English reading public; but it seems to us a 
new phase of copyright or no copyright that Mark 
Twain’s “ Rambling Notes” should figure simul- 
taneously in the Canadian and the Atlantic month- 
lies. A sprightly story of Bohemian life, “ Strange 
Experiences,” to be finished in another instalment, 
prepares us for the conversion to orthodoxy of a 
soi-disant atheist and misogynist. There is a 
somewhat slender critique on the poetry of A. O. 
Swinburne. “The Pilgrimage to Keylaar,” and 
“ Bay Sorrel,” a ballad, are commendable pieces 
of poetry; and perhaps Mrs, Dinah Muloch Craik 
may approve (though we might not) her private 
history going “ Round the Table.” 


THE Penn Monthly for November contains 
several articles of interest, besides those which 
are specially political. That on “The Ocean: its 
Origin and Destiny” is, to say the least, highly 
speculative, though deprecating the imputation of 
unwarrantable assumption. A paper on “ Modern 
Spiritism,” by Prof. Haldeman, aims, by a copious 
induction, at showing that when its advocates 
claim for their delusion that it is founded on 
observation, it should be borne in mind that the 
great mass of these observations is due to un- 
trained poe pone of phenomena, or to the 
credulous and marvel-loving. It exposes with 
force and i the collusions of Mrs. Hollis, the 
seeress of Louisville, and Dr. Wolfe, of Cincinnati; 
and tells a good story from Wesley’s Journal of a 





woman visited apparently by her (deceased) uncle, 
whose discourse was so curious that, looking more 
carefully, she saw that “one of his feet was just 
like that of an ox.” Some practical and valuable 
information about the use and discoveries of the 
Laryngoscopes of M. Garcia and Dr. Czermak 
is contributed by Dr. Seiler in a paper on 
* Loss of Voice and its Causes,” and a curious 
instance is given of a newsboy’s recovery of his 
voice, suddenly attacked by paralysis, through 
the introduction of one of the poles of an electric 
battery direct to the vocal cords. Two other 
curious papers are a sketch of the French savant, 
André Marie Ampére, linguist, physicist, botanist, 
and psychologist (1775-1836); and a critical 
notice of Dr. Krauth’s Vocabulary of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences, published at New York. 








OXFORD LETTER. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : November 26, 1877. 

Foreign scholars still continue to make use of 
the treasures preserved in our Bodleian Library. 
Since my last letter was written, Prof. Zupitza 
has been: examining some Old English Texts; 
Dr. Meisler has brought out the Old French 
Psalms from a Bodleian MS.; Prof. Suchier, of 
Halle, has also been laying our Old French records 
under contribution ; and Dr. Liebermann has been 
visiting us on behalf of the Monumenta Germaniae. 
M. Lucien Gautier has found it necessary to con- 
sult the MSS. of the Bodleian for the Arabic 
Eschatology of Gazzali, and the Hebrew MS. of 
the Kalila vé Dimna has been sent to M. Deren- 
bourg pére in Paris. Even a lady, Mrs. Cadell, 
has come to copy a MS. of ‘Omar Khayyam, 
whom she is engaged in editing. Dr. Neubauer, 
however, as your readers are aware, has been 
doing his best to show that Oxford residents 
can do something more than examine and 
hold meetings. He has just made a discovery 
which seems likely to be of considerable interest. 
In a collection of Midrashim of the tenth century, 
recently acquired by the Museum, he has found 
what is probably the Aramaic text of the Book of 
Tobit used by Jerome, which will settle a good 
number of critical questions and conjectural 
readings, as well as indicate the additions 
made to the book by the Christian redactor. 
Thus the last chapter disappears from the original 
text, as well as the dog, which, though a favourite 
with the Greeks and Christians, has always been 
regarded as unclean by the Semitic nations of the 
East. Dr. Neubauer has also contributed a History 
of the “ French Rabbis from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century ” to the twenty~seventh 
volume of the Histoire littéraire de la France, edited 
by Renan, an able and laudatory review of w hich 
appeared in the Journal des Débats of October 30. 
The history contains much of general interest, 
Thus we have a long account of Isaac Chatelain 
and his brother Jews who were burnt at Troyes 
in 1288 for the crime of being learned in the 
medical art—an incident from which the anti- 
vivisection agitators may perhaps receive a hint— 
as well as of the disputations held in the brilliant 
court of Bagdad in the tenth century, when the 
Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and Fire-Wor- 
shippers met in amicable controversy and in- 
tellectual rivalry. It is a pity that we have no 
representative of Rabbinical Hebrew in this uni- 
versity, such as now exists at Paris or in the 
universities of Germany; it is impossible to 
understand the history of the Middle Ages or the 
development of civilisation in Europe without a 
knowledge of Rabbinical literature and of Jewish 
culture in Mohammedan Spain. 

The Bodleian catalogues are fast nearing com- 
letion. Thanks to the zeal with which the work 
~ been pushed on, even the general catalogue 
is now nearly finished. The catalogue of the 
charters, too, is almost all in type, and but asmall 

rt remains to be completed of the catalogue of 
the Rawlinson MSS. One of the most satisfactory 
achievements of the summer, however, has been 
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the portrait of the principal librarian, which has 
been presented to him by his numerous friends. 


Several important works are about to be issued 
from the Clarendon Press. Mr. Sweet’s Handbook 
of Phonetics is anxiously expected by the students 
of language, and Mr. Greenwell’s British Barrows, 
with notes and appendix by Dr. Rolleston, will 

rove a valuable work. Dr. Rolleston has lately 
een continuing his researches into the history of 
the domesticated fauna and flora, not the least 
curious of his results being the late date at which 
beehives were introduced, although honey was 
made into mead as far back as the time when the 
Aryans were still an undivided community. A 
new and thoroughly revised edition of Finlay’s 
History of Greece has appeared under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Tozer; and Prof. Holland has just 
brought out the three books of Albericus Gentilis 
Dejure belli, Last, but not least, comes the Stur- 
lunga Saga, which Dr. Vigfusson is editing from 
the mutilated and scarcely legible MSS. preserved 
in Denmark and Sweden. The Saga was written 
by the nephew of Snorri Sturluson (born 1214, 
died 1284), and is a most important document for 
the history of Iceland. Dr. Vigfusson’s book, 
which will appear at Christmas in two volumes, 
is a monument of labour, as it comprises exhaus- 
tive indexes, obituaries, lists of bishops, pedigrees, 
a catalogue of volcanic eruptions, and the like. 
As the index of proper names to the Sturlunga 
Saga alone contains about four thousand entries 
and the index of local names about twelve hun- 
dred, it is no wonder that the two volumes consist 
of something like nine hundred closely-printed 
pages. Dr. Vigfusson has further appended the 
annals of Iceland during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries from a difficult but interesting 
MS. in which the long and short vowels are 
marked with accents, and which is now correctly 
printed for the first time. This work will form a 
fitting companion to another which he has com- 
pleted for the Master of the Rolls, and which 
consists of two volumes—the first containing the 
Orkneyinga Saga, and the second the Saga of 
King Hakon. A new text, giving an account of 
the battle of Largs, will for the first time be 
printed from a MS, at Stockholm in the Orkney- 
inga Saga, and a curious Life of St. Dunstan, com- 
piled from at least two sources by the son of 
Bishop Laurentius (died 1330), will be added 
to the volume. The Life of this bishop is 
the last-written Icelandic biography, and his 
son’s history of St. Dunstan will, therefore, be 
very appropriately included in a volume which 
will also contain another unique text—the last 
historical work composed in Iceland before the 
modern revival of literature. This work embodies 
the annals of the country from 1400 to 1430. The 
period is one peculiarly interesting to Englishmen, 
since it was the epoch of English trade with Ice- 
land. Intercourse with Norway came to an end 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
through the decline of the mother-country, and 
was replaced by intercourse with England, which 
commenced with the wreck of an English ship in 
1413. The English trade was finally diverted to 
America—where a more plentiful supply of fish 
was to be obtained—after lasting about a hundred 
years; and Icelandic learning and literature began 
once more to revive. The hundred years of English 
trade and literary darkness constitute, however, a 
valuable period to the comparative mythologist, 
as it lets us know the average time required for 
the growth of a myth, as well as the forms it is 
likely to assume. The Icelandic Reader which 
Dr. Vigfusson is preparing for the University 
Press, with the help of Mr. Yorke Powell, will 
not be ready for a little while yet. Passages 
have been selected from every one of the classic 
Sagas ; and though this part of the work is finished, 
the Introductions to each selection, as well as a 
short grammar and history of Icelandic literature, 
have still to be written. There will also be foot- 
notes and a glossary, and the volume will be a sort 
of miniature library of the Sagas. Mr. Coney- 





beare’s little book on Iceland, which Dr. Vigfusson 
considers of high merit, shows that some at least 
of the younger members of the university have 
taken up the study of Icelandic in good earnest. 
Dr. Vigfusson himself was one of the illustrious 
scholars who received the degree of Doctor at 
Upsala in the summer. 

The chief excitement of the term has been the 
arrival of the University Commissioners at Oxford, 
in order to receive evidence as to the requirements 
of the university. The evidence has been 
proffered liberally, and the amount of advice 
given must have been large, though perhaps 
somewhat contradictory. Apart from the better 
endowment of the Bodleian and Museum, and the 
establishment of certain professorial chairs, what 
is most urgently needed here is a closer connexion 
between the university and the colleges, The 
government of the colleges is passing into the 
hands of young men, who, with the most excellent 
intentions, are yet hardly likely to see much 
beyond their own circumscribed world of ideas. 
By placing the professors on the governing bodies 
of the colleges, and thus introducing a university 
element into these self-interested corporations, we 
should put an end to the antagonism between the 
university and the colleges, and give stability and 
enlargement of vision to the latter. We cannot 
expect the wisdom of age from young doctrinaires. 
Nor can we suppose that those who owe their 
present position and emoluments to the existing 
system are likely to see in it anything but per- 
fection. A. H. Sayce. 








SELECTED BOOKS, 


General Literature. 


Brack, W. Green Pastures and Piccadilly. Macmillan. 31s. 6d. 

CORRESPONDENCE between Schiller and Goethe. Trans. L. D. 
Schmitz. Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d. 

CroweEst, F. A Book of Musical Anecdote. Bentley. 21s. 

Fortnum, C.D. E. Bronzes. Chapman & Hall. 25. 6d. 

HAVARD, H. Histoire de la faience de Delft. Paris: Plon. 40 fr. 

OrRINSMITH, Mrs. The Drawing-Room : its Decorations and 
Furniture. (Art at Home Series.) Macmillan. 2s. éd. 

RayeET, O.,et A. THomaAs. Milet et le golie Latmique. T. 1, 
1'e livraison. Paris: Baudry. 25 fr. 

RicnTer, J. P. Die Mosaiken v. Ravenna, 
miiller, 5 M. 

Scorr, W. B. Etchings from the Works of William Blake. 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. 

Srcrétran, C. Discours laiques. Paris: Sandoz. 

TROLLOPE, T. A. Pius IX.: theStory of his Life. Bentley. 26s. 

Worpswortn, C. Scholae Academicae: some Account of the 
Studies at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Wien: Brau- 


History. 


Doran, Dr. London in the Jacobite Times. Bentley. 30s. 

FoRNERON, H. Les Ducs de Guise et leur époque: étude his- 
torique sur le xvi siécle. Paris: Plon. 15 fr. 

EKALcksreIn, C. v. Geschichte d. franzésischen Kinigthums 
unter den ersten Capetingern. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Weigel. 
10 M. 

Maurer, K. Norwegens Schenkung an den heiligen Olaf. 
Miinchen: Franz. 2 M. 60 Pf, 

May, Sir T. Erskine. Democracy in Europe: a History. 
Longmans. 32s. 

Vuirry, A. Etudes sur le régime financier de la France avant 
la révolution de 1789. Paris: Guillaumin. 

Werunsky, E. _Italienische Politik Papst Innocenz VI. u. 
Konig Karl IV, in den J. 1353-4, Wien : Braumiiller. 4M. 

Wotr, A. Geschichtliche Bilder aus Oesterreich. 1. Bd. Aus 
dem Zeitalter der Reformation (1526-1648). Wien: Brau- 
miiller. 8 M. 


Physical Science, §c. 


3ARRANDE, J. Céphalopodes. Etudes générales. Prag. 5s. 

HATTenporrr, K. Algebraische Analysis. Hannover: Riimp- 
ler. 7 M. 20 Pf. 

Kier, H. Theorie der Elasticitiit, Akustik u. Optik. Leip- 
zig: Quandt & Hiindel. 14 M. 

KLUNZINGER, C. B. Die Korallthiere d. Rothen Meeres. 1. 
Thi. Berlin: Gutmann. 20 M. 

LABOULAYE, C. ‘Traité de cinématique théorique et pratique. 
Paris: Lib. du Dictionnaire des Arts et Manufactures. 20 fr. 

Proctor, R, A. Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. Chatto & 
Windus. 12s. 6d, 


Philology, §c. 


Bauer, A. Die Entstehung d. Herodotischen Geschichts- 
werkes, Wien: Braumiiller. 4 M. 

BréeAL, M. Mélanges de mythologie et de linguistique. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

DEGENHART, J. De auctoris belli Hispaniensis elocutione et 
fide historica. Wiirzburg: Stuber. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

MommsEN, T. Gebrauch v. ovv u. werd c. Gen. bei Euripides. 
1M.60 Pf. Parerga Pindarica. 2M. Berlin: Weidmann. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE FOSSIL PERONOSPORA. 
Clifton Chambers, Gate Street : Nov. 24, 1877, 

Mr. Smith (in his letter in last week’s ACADEMY) 
complains of my having implied that he had done 
an injustice to Mr. Carruthers by omitting a direct 
reference to his Address to the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion in 1876, and proceeds to justify the omission 
by quoting the few words of the Address bearing 
on the subject. But while quoting the words of 
Mr. Carruthers he neglects to add that they are 
accompanied by a woodcut of the fungus, which 
in matters of this kind is at least equal to a good 
deal of letterpress. This neglect is the more sur- 
prising since, I believe, the wood-cut passed 
through Mr. Smith’s hands, and it was in this 
way that he first learned of the existence of 
such a fungus. I did not specify his omitting 
a “direct” reference to Mr. Carruthers’ Ad- 
dress, but stated that he had made no refer- 
ence, either direct or indirect. As regards Prof. 
De Bary, he says that he did not intend to 
misquote him, but that he only appears to do so 
through a printer's error. But he does not say what 
the error was, and, failing to see it, I can only abide 
by the plain meaning of his words as they stand. 
When i stated that Rostafinski had very good 
reasons for calling the fungus a Pythium on 
account of the swellings on the mycelium, it was 
obvious that Pythium was not contrasted with all 
other fungi, but with Peronospora, in which no 
such swellings exist. Rostafinski did not see, any 
more than I did, the zoospores either in situ or 
out of it, or even half-way out of it, as Mr. Smith 
has drawn them. I did not state that Mr. Smith 
mentioned “the theory of Evolution,” but blind- 
ness alone can prevent notice of the many places 
in which he speaks of it as of an established fact. 

As to Mr. Smith’s drawing being a correct re- 
ae of the oospore seen by M. Cornu, all 

have to say is that M. Cornu has then seen an 
oospore which has become fossilised when in the 
act of emitting zoospores—a process always swift 
and often so much so that it can scarcely be fol- 
lowed by the eye. Grorcr MuRRAY. 








MELANCHTHON ON BULGARIA. 
89 Chancery Lane, E.C. : November 27, 1877. 

Some extracts from a curious old tract which 
I chanced on the other day may at the present 
time have interest for your readers. 

It is entitled “‘ Hodoeporicon Itineris Constanti- 
nopolitant. Auctore P. Rubigallo Pannonio. 
Wittembergae, 1544.” The title-page carries 4 
lengthy commendatory epigram from Melanchthon, 
in which the celebrated Reformer gives his views 
on the Bulgarian question. He concludes :— 


“. , . Saevitiam tot4 gens Turcica in orbe 
Exercet Scythicis rnpibus orta suam. 
Si non adficiunt regum mala publica mentes, 
Tste tamen tangat pectora nostra dolor. 
Nos animi magno faciamus vota dolore, 
Depellat verus Turcica ut arma Deus, 
Nec sinat extingui doctrinae lumen in orbe, 
Agnosci qua se rite colique jubet.” 
Rubigallus himself, like most travellers who 
have had the privilege of much personal inter- 
course with Eastern Christians, does not share 
his introducer’s undiscriminating enthusiasm for 
them. The Servians get very hard words from 
him :— 
*“ Servile est hominum genus hic, servileque regnum, 
Caedis amans populus, conscia fraudis humus ;” 
and further— 
- “ fidei Christi quam voce fatetur 
Immemor, ultorem nec timet illa Deum.” 
He proceeds to Bulgaria— 
“ Cultior haec veluti regio est, tellure relicta, 
Sic homines mites procreat ista magis; 
Hi quoniam sancti venerantur dogmata Christi, 
Oderunt mores excutiuntque feros.” 
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A troop of Turks brings the traveller into Sophia. 
Rubigallus here reminds us of a recent author, 
for he at once “interviews” a Bulgarian elder, 
who favours him with his views on politics in 
general, The Bulgarian begins by some home- 
thrusts quite in the style of a pasha in Asia 
Minor. tt is not, he says, Bulgarian but Euro- 
interests which are at stake. How long will 
the Emperor slumber? How long will his sub- 
jects remain asleep over their cups? He pro- 
ceeds :— 
«¢En! ego confectus quamvis sum paene periclis, 
Nec mihi quod restet sit nisi summa dies, 
Spe tamen hac semper fretus sum, scilicet ipsos 
Christicolas nobis ferre decenter opem ; 
Inter quos primos Germanos saepe putabam 
Ipse fore, Imperii cum modo sceptra gerant. 
Sed nunc, O nimium fallax persuasio semper, 
Ut video, spes me lusit iniqua satis.’ 
Dixerat ex imo ducens suspiria corde, 
A nobis vultus vertit et ille suos.” 
The Bulgarian having thus retired with some 
dignity and pathos, Rubigallus gives us in his 
own person details as to the exactions of which 
the Bulgarians had to complain three centuries 
ago. 
Bat Sophia, he says, the “ diversoria” alone are 
of brick :— 
“Caetera sunt lignis compacta lutoque tenaci, 
Digna magis brutis quam subeunda viris ; 
In tamen his habitant Turca et Bulgarica turba, 
Afflicta est qua non pressa nec ulla magis, 
Ultra etenim decumas trimestri quolibet unum 
Cogitur e denis reddere maesta virum ;” 
and soon. The tract may be found in the British 
Museum by anyone who is tempted to follow 
itubigallus further. 
Dovctas W. FRESHFIELD. 








THE RUNIC CALENDAR. 
Cambridge, Nov. 27, 1877. 

To the splendidly edited photolithograph of the 
unique “Codex Runicus” of the Arnamagnean 
Library at Copenhagen, lately published, Mr. 
P. G, Thorsen, the eminent Runic authority, has 
appended a highly instructive treatise on the 
extra-monumental use of runes in Scandinavia. 
It is not my object in this letter to point out the 
manifold and interesting facts brought together 
within a small compass by Mr. Thorsen in this 
treatise; worthily to do so would require far 
more space than I could venture to ask for. But 
I would call attention to one chapter of the sub- 
ject, on which, so far as Mr. Thorsen has treated 
it, I hold an opinion almost diametrically opposed 
to his own. I mean his treatment of the Runic 
Calendar. As far as we know now, the extra- 
monumental use of runes for calendric purposes 
has vastly exceeded any other extra-monumental 
use of them. The record which affords the fullest 
evidence of this use of runes is the Rune-Stave 
(clog-almanack), . But as Mr. Thorsen has de- 
clared that particular form of extra-monumental 
use of runes beyond the limit of his treatise, I shall 
not occupy myself with that matter further than 
to say that I fail to perceive the ground on which 
the elimination is based. Flowever, the Runic 
Calendar, when presented in the shape of a book, 
has been noticed in Mr. Thorsen’s paper; and to 
his observations on that head my remarks must 
be confined. Mr. Thorsen’s words in reference to 
this particular kind of calendar (the book-shaped 
calendar) are these :— 
“It was not only parchment, but also plates or 
leaves of wood which were employed for calendars in 
Runes. Soveral such, consisting of wood-leaves, are 
found here in the Museum for National Antiquities, 
all comparatively modern, from the time of about 1500. 
Of one of these, which has six leaves, a representa- 
ion is given here which gives a graphic idea of their 
appearance and character. The representation com- 
prises four sides—namely, the first outer side, whereon 
(possibly as a kind of swperscription) is placed a series 
of runes, which begins with the three usual letters 
and then continues, changed and altered [changing 





and altering ?] not without arbitrariness in all proba- 
bility; then follow two of the inner sides facing each 
other, and lastly the signs on the last outer side...” 
This is really all that is said on the subject ad rem. 

After having examined this fragmentary repre- 
sentation of the Calendar here described, I have 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Thorsen’s “ first 
outer side” is really the last outer side of the 
Calendar, or plate 6 verso (to the “ superscrip- 
tion” on this side I come presently); that the 
two “inner sides” are: 1, the last inner side of the 
Calendar, or plate 6 recto; 2, the last but one of 
the inner sides, or plate 5 verso ; and, finally, that 
Mr. Thorsen’s last outer side is the Calendar’s fist 
outer side, or recto of plate 1. Thus, the four 
pages lithographed of the Calendar are plate 1 
recto, plate 5 verso, and plate 6 recto and verso. 
They are all printed in the wrong order. That on 
p. 66 should be on p. 63; that on p. 65 should be 
on p. 64; that on p. 63 should be on p. 65; that 
on p. 64 should be on p. 66. I shall hasten now 
to substantiate my sweeping assertions. I begin 
with what I call plate 5 verso. On this side I 
find two Runic lines: one along the outer margin 
running from left to right, the other along the 
inner (nearer) margin running boustrophedon 
from right to left. In this line three saints’ days’ 
emblems strike the eye at once—St. Clement’s 
anchor, November 23; St. Katharine’s wheel, 
November 25; and St. Andrew's cross, Novem- 
ber 30. An absolute proof of this assumption is 
that these signs fall respectively on their proper 
Dominical Letter E (Rune R),G (Rune H), and E. 
Emblems, days of the month and Dominical 
Letters all agreeing, the demonstration is absolute. 
Counting the days on this side, it gives Octo- 
ber 26-31, November 1-30, and December 1-4. 
This plate is in Mr. Thorsen’s treatise printed on 
page 65. The side “facing” it is printed on 
page 63, which makes the matter still more con- 
fusing. But, passing directly from 5 verso over 
to it, I find that the outer margin, with the 
runes for December 5-22, is chipped off, but 
the inner margin is preserved, and begins, rightly 
enough, on the Dominical Letter for December 25, 
which is G, and ends with December 31. It 
should be mentioned that against November 19 is 
an emblem in the shape of a bow, to indicate the 
entry of the sun into the constellation Sagittarius, 
which is near enough as astronomical calculations 
go in runic calendars. 

Along the Dominical Letter series in this calen- 
dar runs, towards the centre of each side, the 
series of the saints’ days’ emblems, but outside 
the Dom. Letter series, towards the very margin 
of each side, run the signs for the Golden Number. 
And the line which Mr. Thorsen takes to be “a 
kind of superscription,” along the last outer side, 
plate 6 verso (his “first outer side”), is the 
Index to the signs (numbers) used in the calendar 
to designate the Golden Number, these signs 
being, of course, I—XIX. Such index will be 
found, so far as I know, invariably to accompany 
the calendars which have the Golden Number ; but 
that is far from being the case with all runic 
calendars. As a rule, the calendar with the 
Golden Number is the Clerk's Calendar, supplying 
the key to the moveable feasts, while the calendar 
without the Golden Number is the Layman’s 
Calendar, giving only the key to the fixed saints’ 
days. As I have never seen the original of this 
Calendar, except in the fragmentary condition here 
described, I cannot say what the rest of it may be 
like in detail. The fragment is interesting enough 
to deserve a correct description, all the more so 
because as yet so little attention has been given to 
runic calendars. Errikr Maenvsson. 








BISHOP CALLAWAY'S STORIES. 
1 Marloes Road: Nov. 22, 1877. 
Are there not enough friends of popular stories 
in England to form a Society and print collec- 
tions like that of Bishop Callaway mentioned in 
your columns last week? It is very desirable 





to get at the Marchen of savages before they have 
any chance of learning European stories; and the 
opportunity will soon pass away. A. Lane. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


SATURDAY, December 1.—3 P.M. Physical : “ The Telephone,” 
by Prof. Graham Bell. 

3 P.M. Saturday Popular Concert. 

Monpay, December 3.—2 P.M. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘On the Manufacture of Paper,” 
by W. Arnot (Cantor Lecture). 

8 P.M. — Architects : ‘‘On St. Albans Cathedral,” by 

. Neale. 

8 p.M. Victoria Institute: ‘‘ Creation and Providence,” by 
J. E. Howard. 

8 P.M. Monday Popular Concert. 

TUESDAY, December 4.—8 P.M. Civil Engineers : Renewed Dis- 
cussion on *‘ The Progress of Steam Shipping.” 

8.30 P.M. Zoological : “ On Additions to the Menagerie in No- 
vember, 1877,” by the Secretary; “ Exhibition of and 
Remarks upon a Series of rare Eggs and Birds from 
Northern Siberia,” by H. Seebohm ; ‘‘ On the Capture 
of a Specimen of Risso’s Grampus at Sidlesham, near 
Chichester,” by H. Lee. 

8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology: “On some Babylonian 
Antiquities presented by Lieut.-Colonel W. F. Pri- 
deaux,” by W. St. C. Boscawen ; “‘ Translation of certain 
Assyrian Report and Despatch Tablets,” by T. G. 
Pinches ; ‘On the Relations between Pasht and the 
Cat in Egypt,” by Hyde Clarke. 

WEDNESDAY,. December 5.—8 P.M. Society of Arts: “ The 
Weak Points of the Elementary Education Code,” by 
the Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy. 

8 p.M. British Archaeological: * The Exploration of the 
Roman Station at Templeborough, near Rotherham,” 
by J. D. Leader; “The recently-discovered Roman 
Villa at Preston, near Brighton,” by Dr. Stevens. 

8 P.M. Microscopical. 

THURSDAY, December 6.—8 P.M. Linnean: ‘“ Observations on 
the Genus Pandanus,” by S. I. Bailey Balfour; “ On 
certain Organs of the Cidaridae,’” by C. Stewart ; 
“Notes on Mr. Crombie’s Paper ‘On the Lichens of 
the Challenger Expedition,’”’ by Dr. J. Stirton; ‘On 
Insects obtained by Dr. J. C. Ploem in Java,” by C. 0. 
Waterhouse. 

8 p.M. Chemical: “On Gallium,” by Prof. Odling; ‘‘ On 
the Constitution of the ‘lerpenes and of Camphor,”’ by 
Dr. Armstrong ; ‘On Potable Waters,” by Dr. Mills. 

Fripay, December 7.—8 P.M. Philological : ‘* Additional Notes 
on Yorkshire Sheep-scoring,” and ‘“‘On the Ancient 
British Numerals,” by A. J. Ellis; “On Gallows,” by 
A. Meétivier. 








SCIENCE. 


The Poetical Works of Behd-ed-din Zoheir of 
Egypt. With a Metrical English Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Introduction. By E. 
H. Palmer, Lord Almoner’s Reader, and 
Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. Vol. II. 
Translation. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1877.) 


TxIs sumptuons edition of the poems of Beha- 
ed-din Zoheir (of which we briefly noticed 
the first volume, containing the Arabic text, 
in the Acapemy, Oct. 7, 1876) is a very 
welcome addition to the small series of 
Eastern poets accessible to readers who are 
not Orientalists. By degrees the popular 
theory that the East cannot produce a true 
poet, or at least that no Eastern poem will 
bear translation, is being brokendown. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has shown not only that it is 
possible for a Persian poem to contain some- 
thing besides Oriental imagery, but also 
that an English translation may convey a 
just idea of the beauty of the original. We 
do not say that Professor Palmer has done 
as much for Arabic poetry. Behi-ed-din 
Zoheir is not a typical Arab poet, like the 
warrior singers who used to compete for 
prizes at the fair of Okadh, and were re- 
warded (according to the legend which 
Néldeke seeks to destroy) by the suspension 
of their poems in the sacred Kaabah. 
These old Arabs sang of other things than 
did Zoheir. Their poetry rings of the 
wild Bedawy life and the roaming of 
the desert. The wars of the tribes 
and the prowess of chieftains, the carry- 
ing off of “gazelles” with the forms 
of the bending willow and faces like 
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the full moon: such were the themes of 
their songs. But this Egyptian Zoheir lived 
in different times. The Arabs were no 
longer merely Arabians. They had met 
and conquered and mixed with many races, 
and had learnt new ways and a culture not 
their own. And toadd a fresh element to 
a civilisation already complicated with the 
spoils of many nations, the Crusaders had 
introduced the habits of Western life, and 
Easterns began to know something of 
France and England. Zoheir lived in the 
thirteenth century, just when the great 
Saladin had left a vast empire for his kins- 
men to fight over. One of these, Es-Salih, 
a great-nephew of Saladin, was Zoheir’s 
patron, and the poet appears to have shown 
immense fidelity to him in his early misfor- 
tune. But since Es-Salih presently suc- 
ceeded to the government of Egypt -.and 
Syria, and his faithful servant accompanied 
him and enjoyed a considerable share of his 
glory, we may conclude that Zoheir was 
wise in his generation. The Court at Cairo 
was his home; and there he wrote the 
numerous poems that were afterwards col. 
lected, and have now been put into an 
English dress by Mr. Palmer. 

El-Beha Zoheir is not a great poet. 
Those who look for the thoughtful vein 
of Omar Khayyéim will be disappointed. 
There is nothing in this volume that will 
bear comparison with the quatrains of the 
Persian. El-Beha Zoheir is a writer of vers 
de société, and often exceedingly good vers de 
société, He takes life, as a rule, in a comfort- 
able way, except when he has quarrelled with 
a mistress or offended a patron; and he 
spends his time in writing dedications and 
panegyrics to princes and love-songs to in- 
numerable fair friends; or, if there is no 
prince or maiden to write to, he elaborates 
an elegant conceit to some friend who has 
called or has not called, or has gone a 
journey, or who by any means has offered a 
pretext for being assailed in verse. The 
largest class of his poems are, of course, the 
love-songs. European readers will imagine 
that these are mostly unpresentable, couched 
in fiery Oriental language, for which even a 
modern English poet has not yet quite pre- 
pared the popular taste. This is, however, 
a mistake. Zoheir’s love-songs are per- 
fectly decent. At times they show a refine- 
ment of feeling which one would scarcely 
expect in a Muslim of Cairo ; and, though it 
would be absurd to pretend that they are not 
usually sensual, at least they are never 
coarse. To judge from the number and 
variety of these poems, Zoheir must have 
been of a very susceptible character; but it 
must be remembered that it is usual for 
Eastern poets to address a male friend in the 
most extravagant language of love, and in 
the feminine gender. Many of these love- 
songs are pretty, and some are really beauti- 
ful. The long series of panegyrics is apt to 
prove tedious. Yet among these are some 
fine thoughts, and in most there is a dignity 
of language which contrasts effectively with 
the supple grace of the lighter pieces. Then 
we find humorous poems in profusion. The 
drinking-songs are the best: in them the 
poet evidently writes from his heart. But 
the ordinary ten-line joke of El-Beha is 
hardly worth translating. In the ori- 





ginal it is generally an ingenious play upon 
words, for which Arabic offers wonderful 
facilities ; but in English it is stupid. An- 
other source of irritation to the reader was 
also a source of irritation to the poet. 
Zoheir seems to have been constantly plagued 
with “bores” and “mentors,” but his 
sufferings should be generally and vaguely 
offered to our sympathy, not inflicted upon 
us in all their entirety; there are far too 
many lines to record the author’s detestation 
of the men who lectured him on his immo- 
rality or laughed at him for being love-sick. 
But, though there is much rubbish in the 
collection, there is enough of real worth to 
make the book pleasant reading; and there 
are three or four real gems. And in all 
there is that exquisite finish of which Arabic 
poetry is susceptible in so rare a degree. 
The form is almost always beautiful, be the 
thought what it may. But this, of course, 
can only be fully appreciated by Orientalists. 
And this brings us to the translation. It 
is excellently well done. Mr. Palmer has 
tried to imitate the fall of the original in 
his selection of the English metre for the 
various pieces, and thus contrives to convey 
a faint idea of the graceful flow of the Arabic. 
If at times he admits some ugly lines, at 
others he is singularly happy in his mode 
of turning the Egyptian poet’s thought 
into a form compréhensible to ordinary 
Westerns ; and if he is somewhat free in 
his renderings, he has at least escaped 
that dulness which is the too common 
attribute of literal versions. It is a pity 
that he has obliterated to so large an ex- 
tent the Eastern colouring of the poems, 
and substituted European images and 
phrases. But it is to be feared that for the 
popularity of Zoheir it is best as it is; for 
the language of the Arabian Nights is not 
commonly understood or appreciated. 
Altogether the inside of the book is 
worthy of the beautiful arabesque binding 
that rejoices the eye of the lover of Arab 
art. Srantey Lane Poors. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


GEOLOGY, 

Durine the late Arctic Expedition, a thick bed 
of lignite was found near the winter-quarters of 
H.M.S. Discovery, in what has been called “ Dis- 
covery Harbour.” This coal formsa bed from twenty- 
five to thirty feet in thickness, which rests uncon- 
formably upon the old unfossiliferous schists of 
Grinnell Land. Above the lignite are certain 
black shales which contain vegetable remains ; 
and, indeed, Captain Feilden collected from these 
strata as many as twenty-five distinct species. | 
These fossils have been critically examined by | 
Prof. Heer, of Ziirich ; and the results of his ex- 
amination have been recently laid before the 
Geological Society of London. There is no ques- 
tion that the shales associated with this Arctic 
lignite are of Miocene age. 

Unper the name of Pinus Feildeniana Dr. 
Heer describes a new conifer allied to P. strobus. 
It is curious to note that P. abies, which occurs 
among the specimens, did not exist in Europe 
during Miocene times. From its original home 
in the extreme north, in Grinnell Land and in 
Spitzbergen, it extended southwards, and its 
remains are found in the Forest-bed of Nor- 
folk and in the interglacial lignites of some 
of the Swiss deposits. The only European 
species represented in the collection from Grinnell 
Land which was not previously known from the 











Arctic zone is Ettingshausen’s Betula Brongniarti, 
From the character of the plant-remains Dr. Heer 
infers that the lignite of this locality represents 
an ancient peat-moss which must have Son of 
wide extent, with reeds, sedges, birches, poplar, 
and certain conifers growing on its banks; while 
the higher and drier ground in the neighbourhood 
probably supported a growth of pines and firs, 
with elms and hazel-bushes. he remains of 
water-lilies suggest the existence of a fresh-water 
lake in the old peat-moss, which must have 
remained unfrozen during a great part of the 
year. From the nature of this Miocene flora it is 
evident that the climatic conditions of Grinnell 
Land must have been much less severe at the time 
when these plants flourished than at present. 
Animal life is represented, so far as we yet know, 
only by the remains of a beetle, which has been 
dedicated to Captain Feilden under the name of 
Carabites Feildenianus, 


Few fossils are of more interest to the 
palaeontologist, or more suggestive to the student 
of evolution, than the famous Archaeopteryx 
which was discovered some twenty years ago 
in the lithographic slates of Solenhofen. The 
only known specimen—and that but fragmentary 
—of this curious reptile-like bird was obtained by 
the authorities of the British Museum, for a very 
substantial consideration, from Dr. Haeberlein, of 
Pappenheim. A few months ago, a second speci- 
men of the rare fossil was found at Pappenheim, 
and passed into the hands of Herr Ernst Haeber- 
lein, the son of the late doctor from whom our 
specimen was obtained. Taken at first for a 
pterodactyle, the fossil was soon found to be an 
archaeopteryx, more perfect, indeed, than that of 
the British Museum, and being especially valuable 
for the bones of the skull, which were wanting in 
the English specimen. It was at first offered for 
25,710 marks to the Munich Museum, but was not 
purchased. When, however, it was discovered 
that the fossil was so exceedingly well-preserved, 
the price was raised to 36,000 marks. German 
naturalists feered that at this very high value it 
would be lost to the Fatherland, and might pro- 
bably come over to this country to take its place 
by the side of the earlier-discovered specimen. 
We learn, however, from the “Unterhaltungsblatt” 
of the Neue Frankfurter Presse (Nov. 8, 1877), 
that Dr. Otto Volger has secured the 
specimen on behalf of the Freie Deutsche 
Hochstift, and that it is now in Frankfurt. At 
the recent meeting of German naturalists in 
Munich Dr. Volger'’s patriotism was warmly 
acknowledged. 

So numerous are the industrial uses of the 
various salts of potash that enormous commercial 
value attaches to those saline deposits which are 
extensively worked in the neighbourhood of Stass- 
furt and Leopoldshall, near Magdeburg. Explo- 
rations for deposits of a similar character have 
been extended in several directions around this 
centre; and an important discovery at Aschers- 
leben recently rewarded the speculative boring of 
the Continental Diamond Rock-Boring Company. 
The potash salts occur above the ordinary rock- 
salt of the red rocks; and the geological condi- 
tions of their occurrence have been well described 
by Herr F. Bischof. Another work on the sub- 
ject has, however, recently been written by Herr 
Carl Ochsenius. This work, entitled Die Bildung 
der Steinsalalager und ihrer Mutterlaugensalz, 


| has special reference to the deposit at Douglas- 


hall, near Egeln, which forms part of the “ Egeln 
and Stassfurt potash-salt basin.” The saline de- 
posits beneath the North German plain are, 
according to the author, of enormous €X- 
tent, stretching, indeed, from Liineburg and 
Tlolstein eastwards to Inowraclaw in Posen, 
and southwards to beyond Stassfurt. As to their 
thickness, it is sufficient to remark that the boring 
at Sperenberg penetrated to a depth of 1,200 
métres without touching the bottom of the salt. 
The valuable potash-salts represent the mother- 
liquor of the sea-water from which the subjacent 
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rock-salt had crystallised. Ochsenius argues in 
favour of the salt having been deposited in a gulf 
or arm of the sea, cut off by a bar from the main 
body of salt water; evaporation was favoured by 
a warm climate, while dilution was prevented by 
the fresh-water drainage of the neighbouring land 
being but small. 

A PAINSTAKING examination of some of the 
olivine-rocks of Nassau has been undertaken by 
Herr Oebbeke, who has published a dissertation, 
entitled Lin Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Paliéoptk- 
rits und seiner Umwandlungsproducte. It con- 
tains some general remarks on olivine-rocks and 
their distribution, followed by the results of a 
petrographical, chemical, and microscopic study 
of two of these rocks from near Dillenburg. The 
olivine-rock of the Schwarze Steine, near Wallen- 
fels, forms a hill which rises to a height of 514 
métres above sea-level. It is a dark-green 
palaeopicrite, consisting of an olivine rich in 
lime, of a mica, chrome-diopside, hypersthene, 
and magnetite. A similar palaeopicrite forms the 
rock of the old nickel-mine called Hiilfe Gottes. 
In both cases the rock contains serpentine, which 
has been formed, as usual, by the alteration of 
olivine. 

Ir is now nearly twenty years since Dr. Dawson, 
the Principal of Mc Gill University, at Montreal, 
published a work, entitled Archaia, in which he 
sought to interpret the Mosaic cosmogony by the 
light of modern science. In recently preparing 
another edition of this work he has so largely 
added and revised, in order to bring it into har- 
mony with the present state of science, that it is 
essentially a new book; and he has been led to 
give it another title, more clearly indicating its 
character and scope. It is, therefore, now issued 
under the title of The Origin of the World accord- 
ing to Revelation and Science (Hodder and 
Stoughton). Principal Dawson’s wide range of 
scientific acquirements, his learning as a Biblical 
student, the ingenuity of many of his ar- 
guments, and his pleasant style of writing, 
combine to make this work one of the best of its 
class. It may be fairly doubted, however, whether 
many of the author's geological brethren will care 
to follow him into the verbal criticisms on which 
so much of the argument is necessarily founded. 
He of course throws the literal-day hypothesis to 
the winds, and regards the Mosaic “days” as 
great cosmical periods ; but when he attempts to 
neatly parallel these Biblical aeons with definite 
stages in the earth’s history, he undertakes a task 
which sorely taxes a man’s ingenuity. While 
freely admitting the necessity of long periods of 
pre-human time, he still refuses to accept the 
modern evidence of the great antiquity of man, 
and is content to fall back upon the Biblical 
chronology as his standard of the duration of man 
upon the earth. As to the doctrines of evolution, 
which have made such progress since the first 
appearance of Archaia, Principal Dawson per- 
sistently refuses to look upon them with the 
slightest favour, and loses no opportunity of 
raising his voice against “this current of crude 
and rash hypothesis.” 





METEOROLOGY. 


Meteorology of India.—The first Report on the 
Meteorology of India taken as a whole, and in- 
cluding Burmah and Ceylon, has just appeared, 
and refers to the year 1875, It forms a stately 
volume of 297 pp. in royal quarto, and is a worthy 
compeer of the magnificent publications of the 
Indian Geological Survey. It leads off with what 
13 very necessary for European readers —a 
thoroughly comprehensive sketch of the physical 
geography of the Indian peninsula. Then follows 
a precise description of all the existing stations, 
and an account of the methods adopted for the 
discussion of the respective elements. The 
greatest pains have been taken to render the 
Stations fairly comparable as regards their equip- 
ment; and Mr, Blanford, aided by Mr. F. 





Chambers, Mr. Elliott, and others, has been 
indefatigable in comparing the barometers, while 
the labours of the Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey have enabled the inspectors to determine 
the levels of the different stations. The 
stations from whence abstracts of returns are 
published are nearly ninety in number, and for 
five observatories—Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Lucknow, and Nagpoor—the observations are 
given in extenso. The whole is illustrated by 
twelve charts, giving the monthly distribution 
of pressure, temperature, and resultant wind, 
for the entire area under consideration. Ac- 
companying the Report we receive Part I. of 
the Indian Meteorological Memoirs, a publication 
uniform in size with the Report. It contains 
three papers, all by Mr. Blanford—viz., “ On the 
Winds of Calcutta,” “The Climate of Yarkand 
and Kashgar,” and “ On the Diurnal Variations of 
the Barometer at Simla.” 


Meteorology of Australia.—We have already 
(AcapEmMy, August 5, 1876) noticed Mr. Charles 
Todd's Hundbook for South Australia, and the 
Austrian Journal tor October 1 contains a most 
careful analysis of its contents, as far as regards 
meteorology, from the pen of Dr. Hann, We 
find in Petermann’s Mittheilungen for July last 
a paper on the same subject by Dr. Jung, 
formerly Inspector of Schools for the colony. As 


regards West Australia we have to hail the ap- | 


pearance of the first Report on the Meteorology of 
the Colony, prepared by Dr. Malcolm Fraser, the 
Surveyor-General. In this first year the detailed 
observations are only for one station, Perth, the 
wind being obtained from the Harbour Office, 
Fremantle. In addition some results are given 
for Point King in King George’s Sound. Dr. 
Fraser, however, hopes to extend his system to 
additional stations ere long. 


Meteorology of the Mauritius.—Mr. Meldrum’s 
teport for 1876 has just come to hand, and we learn 
from it that he is still in great difficulties as to 
water, for the roof of the Observatory is not 
water-tight, and the building is flooded during 
heavy rains, owing to defects in drainage. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the Government will 
render this most important station thoroughly 
effective. 
account of scientific work done. 


Climate of Chili.—In the Austrian Journal for 
October 5, Dr. Hann gives a most careful paper on 
the climate of Chili, based partly on the Anuarto 
of the Central Meteorological Office of Santiago, 
by Seftor Vergara, which Dr. Hann characterises 
as the most complete meteorological Report ever 
published by any country in America, not except- 
ing the United States. These returns are supple- 
mented by means for Valdivia taken from the 
Berlin Annalen der MHydrographie, and by 
extracts from a work by A. Pissis (Geografia 
Fistka de la Republica de Chile: Paris, 1875) ; 
and, finally, by extracts from a paper in the 
Annals of the University of Chile for 1874, being 
a Report of the Commission of Exploration of 
Patagonia and the adjacent Archipelago. 


Forest Meteorology.—Dr. Miittrich, chief of 
the Forest Academy of Neustadt Eberswalde, 
has published his second Report on the forest 
meteorology of Prussia. The number of obsery- 
ing stations is now eleven; but temporary inter- 
ruptions in the readings have occurred at several 
of the stations during the year. The form of the 
Report is similar to that of its predecessor, and it 
deals successively with pressure, temperature of 
air and soil, humidity, evaporation and rainfall, 
clouds, wind, and observations on animal and 
vegetable life. 


Agricultural Meteorology.—Dr. Lorenz, of 
Vienna, has published, in the form of a pamphlet, 
Ueber Bedeutung und Vertretung der Land und 
Forst-wirthschaftlichen Meteorologie, a vigorous 
appeal to meteorologists in general to urge on the 
forthcoming Meteorological Congress at Rome 


> " eur } 
The Report, as usual, gives a good 





the serious consideration of Agricultural Meteoro- 
logy, which, he says, has Leen systematically dis- 
regarded at Leipzig and Vienna; while successive 
Statistical Congresses have persistently, but fruit- 
lessly, insisted on its importance. The subject 
was considered at some length at the recent meet- 
ing of the latter Congress at Pesth in 1876, 
and the President, M. von Semenow, head of 
the Statistical DLureau in Russia, and Dr. 
Schenzl, of Pesth, brought forward a formal 
Report on the subject. They say fairly enough 
that no one will do the work; the meteorologists 
will not, and the agriculturists cannot, conduct 
the necessary enquiries. 


Humidity and Cloud in Spain.—Dr. G. Hell- 
mann has published in the Dutch Jahrbuch for 
1876 a paper on “ The Distribution of Humidity 
and of Cloud over the Spanish Peninsula,” based 
on all the observations which were accessible to 
him. As regards cloud, the only investigation of 
a similar nature which has yet appeared is that by 
Wild, in the Repertorium fur Meteorologie, 
vols. ii. and iv., which refers to Russia, Dr. 
Hellmann deserves great credit for this attempt 
to deal with the meteorology of the entire penin- 
sula and of the Azores, &c., inasmuch as the region 
presents great interest, owing to the contrasts in 
physical geography by which it is characterised. 

The Use of the Aneroid in Surveying.—Captain 
lL. Neumeyer, of the Bavarian army, has pub- 
lished in Carl's Repertortum fiir Physik a paper 
on the use of the aneroid in running sections. He 
states that from figures given by Lamont in his 
Annalen for several mountain-heights the follow- 
ing may be taken as the probable error in a 
barometrical determination of heights in a flat 
country :— 


Distance between Probable Error 


the Stations in Height 

18 kilométres 7 métres 

38 Ctis 1b 

58 ” 23 

78 ” 31 ” 
In mountainous districts the errors are more 
serious, owing to vertical currents in the 
atmosphere. Capt. Neumeyer, however, gives 


numerous examples of sections run in Bavaria by 
means of the aneroid, and comes to the conclusion 
that the instrument may well be trusted for such 
work if certain precautions which he has pointed 
out be observed. He has published a set of 
tables for the use of surveyors in such determina- 
tions (Hiilfstafeln fiir Barometrische IHohen- 
messungen (Munich: Oldenbourg). 

The Mechanical and General Motions of the 
Atmosphere——The United States Coast Survey, 
under Mr. Patterson, has begun active work 
again, and has published “ for the use of the Coast 
Pilots” (!) a most elaborate paper by Mr. Ferrel, 
being the first part of a mathematical investiga- 
tion into the general laws of the atmosphere, in 
order, if possible, to determine the origin and laws 
of the disturbances which affect it. The paper is 
mainly a revised reprint of some of Mr. Ferrel’s 
papers published some twenty years back in the 
Mathematical Monthly. 





PHILOLOGY. 


WE have read Lucian Miiller’s short biography 
of Friedrich Ritschl (Friedrich Ritschl, eine 
wissenschaftliche biographie. Berlin: Calvary) 
with natural interest and attention, but with 
disappointment. This pamphlet, written, as the 
author states, in a few days, contains a number 
of sensible and interesting remarks thrown out 
without any great regard for composition or 
literary form, and mingled with controversial mat- 
ter which would have been better omitted; but 
readers who were already familiar with Ritschl’s 
works will find very little in it of new informa- 
tion or of original criticism. 

THE most important article in the last number 
of the Philologus (vol. xxxvi., part 4) is a mis- 
cellaneous paper by Gérres on some of the his- 
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torians of the late Roman Empire. This includes 
discussions on Eusebius and Lactantius, on 
Capitolinus, and on the Diocletian division of the 
provinces in the year 297. The section on 
Eusebius and Lactantius is concerned (1) with 
the date of the De mortibus persecutorum ; (2) the 
account given by these authors of the relations 
between Maximin II. and the Christians in the 
years 311-313; (3) with the character which 
they give of Maximin II, Langen continues his 
notes on Cornificius, and Kallenberg his disserta- 
tion on the sources of our histories of the wars of 
the Diadochi, Hanz Wirz has a suggestive paper 
on the imitations of Cicero, Sallust, Livy and 
Tacitus to be foundin Ammian. In the “ Jahres- 
bericht ” at the end of the volume, Capelle gives 
an account of recent works on Homeric syntax. 


Dr. BurRNELL’s edition of the Samhitopanishad- 
brahmana is printed, and copies of it will soon 
arrive in England. There now remains the 
Shadvimsabrihmana only, and we shall then 
possess editions of all the Brihmanas of the Sama- 
veda, the very existence of which was doubted 
not long ago. 


Tue Pratisikhya of the Sima-veda, discovered 
by the same indefatigable scholar, does not go 
beyond the Samhité of the Sima-veda, its chief 
object being to show how the Samhita text rests 
on the eventual basis of the Pada text. 


Dr. BorntiincK has published a new edition 
of his Sanskrit Chrestomathia. It is almost com- 
pletely a new work, and we hope soon to give a 
fuller account of it. We notice in the preface 
the announcement of a new Sanskrit Dictionary. 
It will contain all the words which are given in 
the great Thesaurus, but it will not repeat the 
references which are to be found there. Only for 
new words, of which this Dictionary will contain 
many, references will be added, as well as in the 
case of words which in the old Dictionary had to 
be left without their proper credentials, or which 
had to be given there as resting on the authority 
of native dictionaries only. In this manner the 
new work will be both a new edition and a sup- 
plement to the old Dictionary. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrety or Brerican Arcuarorocy.—( Tuesday, 
November 6.) 


Dr. S. Biren, President, in the Chair. The Presi- 
dent announced the severe loss the Society had re- 
ceived in the death of the late W. I. Fox Talbot, 
F.R.S., one of the founders of the Society, and one of 
its most liberal supporters. The following papers 
were read :—“ Notes on certain Cypriote Inscriptions,” 
by Isaac II. Hall, In this paper the author presented 
the results of an examination by himself of all the 
principal Cypriote inscriptions in the museums of 
Europe and America. The conclusions arrived at 
were that generally these had been faithfully rendered, 
but that in some instances the imperfection of the 
original characters had introduced an element of un- 
certainty into the translations given of them, and 
therefore Mr. Hall in several cases offered a variant 
reading as the more probable one, The chief Cypriote 
texts described in detail were: 1. The Bilingual of 
the Louvre; 2. The Bronze Tablet of Dali; 3. The 
Bilingual of the British Museum; 4. The eave in- 
scriptions of Alonia tou episcopou; 5. An unpub- 
lished text in the British Museum; 6. The Archer 
Inscription in the same; 7. The Cesnola collection in 
New York.—-‘‘ On a Cypriote Inscription now in the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople,” by Dr. 
Paul Schréder. This interesting inscription consists 
of two lines of Cypriote text, the first containing 
twenty-six and the second twenty-three letters. It 
occurs on a quadrangular marble block, which was 
evidently at some period brought from Cyprus. The 
inscription is not intact, having been in many places 
seriously defaced, but the general sense is easy to 
understand. It records the donation of some object, 
possibly a statue or altar, to the goddess Aphrodite 
by Nikokles, King of Paphos, the last priest-monarch 
of that city. The remainder of the paper was 


occupied by a summary of the life and tragic death 





of king Nikokles as related by the Greek authors 
Diodorus Siculus and Polyaenus, and by an analysis 
of several obscure points in the inscription itself. 





Liyngan Socretry.—( Thursday, November 15.) 


Dr. Gwyn Jerrreys, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
Dr. Trimen exhibited specimens of Boswellia Carterii, 
Birdw. (foliage and branches), and B. Carterii, Birdw. 
(in flower). They were gathered in October last by 
Mr. J. Collins from the trees planted at Aden, near 
the tanks. Dr. Trimen made some observations on 
the variability of the foliage of Boswellia, and ex- 
pressed an opinion that B. Bhau-Dajiana, Birdw., was 
not specifically separable from B. Carterii. B. Frereana 
in its wild state is confined to Somali-land, where 
it was recently collected by Hildebrandt. It affords the 
fragrant true resin called “Luban Meyti,” which 
Hanbury considered to be the African “ Elemi ; ” this is 
much chewed by Orientals, but rarely imported into 
England. B. Carterii yields the well-known “ Oli- 
banum,” or “ Frankincense,” and grows wild both in 
Somali-land and on the south-west coast of Arabia.— 
Mr. J. Jenner Weir called attention to a case of Alpine 
butterflies, caught from 8,000 to 9,000 ft. altitude, 
and interesting from their similarity to, though 
not specifically identical with, those obtained by 
the naturalists of the Polar Expedition. — Three 
papers on the Arctic Fauna followed :—1. “ Report 
on the Insecta, including Arachnida, collected 
by Capt. Feilden and Mr. Hart during the recent 
Arctie Expedition,” by R. McLachlan. It seems there 
were obtained of Hymenoptera, 5; Coleoptera, 1 ; 
Lepidoptera, 13; Diptera, 15; Hemiptera, 1; Mallo- 
phaga, 7; Collembola, 3; Araneida, 6; and of Aca- 
rida, 6 species—namely, a total of 57 species. Bearing 
in mind that these are from localities between 78° and 
83°N. lat., that among them are thirty-five specimens 
of gaily-coloured butterflies and two species of humble- 
bees, it becomes evident that the insect fauna of this 
so-called “ Land of Desolation” is, after all, not so 
meagre as was anticipated. The paucity of beetles and 
abundance of butterflies are striking features. From 
the variety in certain well-known species, Mr. 
McLachlan suspects they represent a local fauna, 
and he regards the latter as having evident affin- 
ity to the Lapland fauna, inclining to think that both 
are but lingering remnants of a former extensive 
circumpolar fauna.—2. “ Preliminary Notice on the 
Surface-Fauna of the Arctic Seas as observed in the 
recent Arctic Expedition,” by Dr. Edw. L. Moss 
(late Surgeon H.M.S. Alert). The author observes 
that the seas north of the Greenland settlements are 
subject to such varying conditions at different seasons 
of the year that their surface-fauna cannot be sup- 
posed to be very constant. Nevertheless, judging 
from what fell under his observation during the 
voyage, he divides the watery area into three zoologi- 
cal regions :—(qa) a district in the latitudeof Melville 
Bay temporarily monopolised by infusorian Peridinea ; 
(b) a north water-region inhabited by pteropods, 
aberrant tunicates and hydrozoa; and (c) a sub- 
glacial region comparatively lifeless so far as sea-sur- 
face is concerned.—3. “On the Annelids of the 
British North Polar Expedition (1875-6),” by Dr. 
W.C. McIntosh. This collection, dredged between 
70° and 83° N., was not so rich in numbers or species as 
that procured by the storeship Valorous in Davis 
Straits, but some eight species were obtained which 
were not among the latter's collection. None are new ; 
but, notwithstanding, they help to render clear the 
geographical distribution of the marine worms, so far 
as respects the circumpolar area. 


Puysicax Sociery.—(SaturJay, November 17.) 


Dr. Stone, V.P., in the Chair. Prof. G. C. Foster 
described and exhibited a very simple form of abso- 
lute electrometer, which acts on the sime principle as 
Sir W. Thomson’s trap-door form of apparatus, but 
can be constructed at a very moderate cost. To one 
arm of a balance is suspended, by silk fibres, a zine 
dise which hangs horizontally in the plane of a sheet 
of the same metal forming a guard-plate; and at a 
distance of about one inch below is a flat sheet of zine, 
also horizontal. An electrical connexion is formed 
between the guard-plate and suspended dise by a 
bridge of very fine wire. The method of using the 
apparatus to determine the potential required for a 
spark to pass from a Holtz machine through varying 
thicknesses of air was explained. When the balance 
has been accurately counterpoised, an excess weight— 





say one gramme—is introduced into the scale pan, and 
the guard-plate and the lower attracting plate, as well 
as the two knobs of a spark-measurer, are connected 
with the conductors of the machine. If this be now 
set in action, and the knobs of the spark-measurer be 
gradually separated, a point will be reached at which 
the attraction upon the suspended dise just overcomes 
the excess weight in the balance-pan. The length of 
spark for which this occurs can now he read off. The 
difference of putential causing the spark is given by 


 _ 
the formula 5 v8 F, where a@ is the radius of the 


attracted disc, e its distance from the attracting 
plate, and F the force of attraction in dynes, 
In the apparatus exhibited a had tho value 
5°195 e.m., and e the value 2°4 ¢.m., whence, if 
w be the excess weight in grammes—so that F =981 w 
—the difference of potential becomes 39\/w. The 
proper action of the apparatus depends essentially 
upon the attracted dise being accurately in the same 

lane with the guard-plate. To facilitate this ad- 
justment, each of the silk fibres by which the dise 
is suspended is attached to a screw by which it can 
be separately raised or lowered; and by means of 
another screw the small brass plate holding the sus- 
pending screws can be raised or lowered as a whole. 
A few numerical results were given to illustrate the 
action of the apparatus. These were taken from a 
set of experiments in which the difference of potential 
needed to produce sparks in air between two equal 
brass spheres of 2°61 c.m. radius was measured. The 
following are the results for a few of the shortest and 
longest sparks measured :— 


Length of Difference of Mean Electrical 
Spark Potential Force 
cm. 
0°1325 17°4 131 
0°1825 20°4 117 
0°237 24°6 104 
0°68 62-9 93 
071 65°2 92 
0°74 68°7 93 





Royat Astatic Socrery.—(Monday, November 19.) 


James Fercusson, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
A paper contributed by Captain Forbes, ‘On the 
Connexion of the Mons of Pegu with tke Koles of 
Central India,” was read, in which the writer contro- 
verted at some length the views which had been 
advanced on this subject by Dr. Mason and Sir 
Arthur Phayre, and expressed a decided opinion on 
his own part that what we now know of the languages 
of these peoples does not confirm the idea of any race- 
connexion between them.—The Rev. S. Beal then 
brought before the notice of the meeting the interest- 
ing fact that he had discovered among the books of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka sent from Japan to the India 
Office a version of the Sankhya Karika of Kapila. 
It is called “ The Seventy Golden Shaster,” and is said 
in the Bhashya or Commentary to have been revealed 
by Kapila to Asuri; and, finally, to have come down to 
Ishwara Krishna, whose aphorisms agree in a marked 
manner with the Sanskrit. 





Zootoaicat Society.—{ Tuesday, November 20. 
\ iY 


Pror. Frowrr, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. The 
secretary read a leport on the additions that had been 
made to the society’s menagerie during the month of 
October, 1877, and called special attention to 4 
Layard’s flying squirrel (Sciuropterus Layardi), pre- 
sented by Sir Charles Peter Layard, October 8, an 

to a pair of East African buffaloes (Bubalus acquinoe- 
tialis), purchased October 27.—Mr. Howard Saunders 
exhibited a specimen of the rare Aleutian tern (Sterna 
aleutica) from Alaska, and made remarks upon its 1n- 
termediate position between typical Sterna and the 
group of sooty terns (Oxychoprion).—A communica- 
tion was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, con- 
taining an account of a collection of birds made by 
Mr. A. H. Everett in the island of Zebu, Philip- 
pines. Six new species were found in this collection, 
and were named Oriolus assimilis, Phyliornis flavi- 
pennis, Zosterops Everetti, Prionochilus quadricolor, 
Turnix nigrescens, and Megapodius pusillus. — Three 
communications were read from Dr. O. Finsch. The 
first contained a Report on a collection of birds made 
at Eua, Friendly Islands, by Mr. I. Hiibner, whick 
had increased our knowledge of the avifauna of Eua 
from four to twenty-four species, The second con- 
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sned a description of a collection of birds made on 
the ialand of Ponapé, Eastern Carolinas, by Mr. J. 
Kubary. The total number of species known at pre- 
sent from Ponapé was stated to be twenty-nine, of 
which seven were peculiar to the island. The third 
contained a list of the birds obtained at Ninafou 
Island, in the Pacific, by Mr. F. Hiibner. This col- 
lection raised the number of the known birds of this 
island from one to twenty.—Prof. Garrod read notes 
on the Zaenia of the rhinoceros of the Sunderbunds 
(Plagiotaenia gigantea); on the anatomy of the 
Chinese water deer (Hydropates inermis); on the pos- 
sible cause of death in a young seal; and on the 
occurrence of a gall-bladder in certain species of 
parrots.—Mr. Howard Saunders read a paper on the 
Laridae collected during the voyage of H.MS. 
Challenger, which comprised nine, species of Sternae, 
five of Larinae, and three of Stercorarinae, altogether 
seventeen species, represented by forty-seven speci- 
mens; several of these were very rare in museums, 
although none of them were absolutely new to science. 
_-A communication was read from Dr. A. B. Meyer, 
containing some additional proofs of the fact that the 
red Eclecti are the females of the green species of that 
genus.—A paper was read by Mr. G. French Angas, 
containing notes on Helix sepulckralis of Ferrusac 
and its allies, with descriptions of two new species. 








Royat Socrety.—( Thursday, November 22.) 


Sir Joserpx D. Hooxrr, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. The following paper was read :—“ Remarks 
on the Attributes of the Germinal Particles of 
Bacteria, in Reply to Dr. Tyndall,” by Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson. 








FINE ART. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


A Winter Exhibition of cabinet pictures in oil, 
the eleventh of the series, opened to the public at 
the Dudley Gallery on November 26. The general 
character of these displays is pretty well understood 
now: the artists, as a class, mean little, but what 
they mean is put before us from a reasonably ar- 
tistic point of view. On the present occasion there 
are very few things to command special attention ; 
these few are fairly enough distributed among 
the several branches of the exhibition, and may 
be classed as one sculptural work, five figure- 
paintings, and one landscape. 

The sculptural work, Liseuse, Terra-Cotta Statu- 
ette, by M. Dalou, is altogether exquisite; a 
plump and pretty lady of the gallant times of 
Louis Quinze, seated easily on -her cushioned 
chair, and reading a volume which, from the 
smiling gusto in her face, we may conjecture to 
be one of those romances of the period in which 
levity of morals covered itself in no garb heavier 
than that of wit. So simple and graceful a sub- 
ject could not be treated with more appropriate- 
ness, or more entire sense of ensemble, to which all 
the unforced and agreeable details conduce. M. 
Dalou is in fact unsurpassed, and almost unap- 
proached, in work of this kind. The leading 
painters of figure-subjects are Messrs. Napier 
Memy, Pettie, Watts, and Pickering, and Miss 
Margaret Hooper ; the landscape to which we re- 
ferred above is a garden-piece with figures by 
Mr. Alma-Tadema. Mr. * weet subject, though 
out of his usual line, is treated with much 
efficiency. It is named Corpus Christi; and re- 
presents the procession on the great feast-day just 
visible at the upper angle of a street in a German 
town of the early sixteenth century, with the in- 
habitants devoutly awaiting its passage. Mr. 
Ifemy shows himself here not unmindful of the 
style of the great master in all such subject-matter, 
Baron Leys, modified by something that is more 
distinctive of Mr. Burne Jones or Mr. Donaldson. 
The lights and darks of the street-scene are potent. 
At the left hand of the roadway kneels a sub- 
stantial burgher; at the right hand three women 
with church-tapers; in the centre is the principal 
group, a lordly gentleman of middle-age who is 
Just occupied in lighting his taper from one held 
by his boyish son or page, while his wife scatters 





with a lavish hand roses and other flowers over 
the pavement. Something more should have been 
done with the lady’s face: it is the chief object in 
the picture, and one can discern that the artist 
relies upon it to produce an effect of graciousness 
and beauty which it falls short of in fact. How- 
ever, the general management of the subject is 
decidedly painterlike and picturesque. Dzsbanded, 
by Mr. Pettie, isa single figure of a Highlander, 
ee apes dashingly, yet at the same time discreetly : 

e is returning home, we may surmise, after the 
final rout of Culloden, and, as he crosses the hill- 
side, white with its slush of snow, he keeps a wary 
look-out, and fingers his pistols, which, with targe, 
musket, and other weapons, make a bristling show 
of defence. Mr. Watts’s contribution, Bessie, is 
not of much account in itself, though its qualities 
of art are such as could only have proceeded from 
a hand of great accomplishment, capable of far 
higher things. This is a moderate-sized full- 
length figure of a servant-maid, with a pleasant but 
rather indefinitely moulded face and an ample 
chin, standing at a door with a cup of tea; 
her pink dress and white apron are the principal 
items in the colouring. The Cadmus and Har- 
monia of Mr. Pickering brings us back to the style 
associated with the name of Mr. Burne Jones. A 
triplet from Ovid’s Metamorphoses is quoted to 
this picture of woman and serpent. 


* With lambent tongue he kissed her patient face, 
Crept in her bosom as his dwelling-place, 
Entwined her neck, and shared the loved embrace.” 


The face of Harmonia is well conceived as ex- 
pressing distress unmingled with fear, as the 
snake winds with lithe and close but not com- 
pressing folds around her fair naked body; the 
arms are a little stinted in development, in com- 
parison with the other forms. The tints are 
smooth, broad-spaced, and rather dusky; the 
general feeling praiseworthy. From the Grecian 
mythology as treated by Mr. Pickering we pass to 
the Scandinavian in the picture of Miss Hooper— 
The Sleep of Brynhild—the daughter of Odin in 
her spellbound sleep in the hall of Hindfell, 
girdled with fire. This is a serious and remark- 
able effort, undertaken with reflection and dili- 
gence, and painted with great precision, and a re- 
solution to do justice to every element in the 
representation. The style approaches largeness, of 
a rather German type, as was natural; the colour 
is carefully varied and worked out, but not to a 
result that can be said to indicate a true colourist 
sense; the drapery is, perhaps, the best point of 
executive treatment. Vast in mould, the martial 
maiden sleeps in full panoply ; her hands unfortu- 
nately do not correspond with the general scale of 
her person—they lack power and skill of surface- 
ainting. Of Mr. Tadema’s Kitchen-Garden in a 
oman villa we might say a great deal, were we to 
endeavour to go through its qualities of admirable 
perception and masterly realisation: this, how- 
ever, we shall not aitempt, but may be content 
with calling it a small chef-d'euvre in that line of 
excellence wherein this painter so exceptionally 
shines forth. The colour is of a greyish tendency, 
but in a high degree sunny, soft, and brilliant. 
We shall not enter into precise detail regarding 
the remaining works, but only name several of 
the artists who deserve attention. Some of these 
are of superior professional standing, such as 
Messrs. Small, Boughton, Heywood Hardy, Henry 
Moore, Cecil Lawson, Fantin, Gregory, and Water- 
low, each of whom contributes something of de- 
cided mark, though not always of leading import- 
ance ; also Messrs. Holl, Fildes, Robert and James 
Macbeth, Riviére, Calthrop, Perugini, Lhermitte, 
Albert Goodwin, Hennessy, Aumonier, and T. 
Graham. Others whose works do more than 
average credit to the walls are Messrs. Weguelin, 
Scholderer, Holyoake, Nettleship, Thayer, F. E. 
Cox, Reid, Couldery, Fisher, Henry Goodwin, 
Meyer, Walter Horsley, Hunter, V. Davis, A. H. 
Marsh, Munn, Holloway, F. Walton, Ashton, 
Potter, and Percy Macqnoid, Mrs. Staples, and 


Misses Kobzrwein and Alcott. A landscape by | 





the late Mr. Raven has a melancholy interest, 
apart from its considerabie pictorial merit. 
W. M. Rosserrt, 





DA VINCI'S STATUE OF FRANCESCO SFORZA. 


SINCE writing last week on the hypothesis put 
forward by M. Courajod in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts respecting Leonardo da Vinci’s statue of 
Francesco Sforza, founded upon his discovery of 
a drawing at Munich, a somewhat curious and 
scarce old book has been placed in my hands, one 
of the illustrations of which also seems to bear 
some relation to this celebrated work. The book 
—or, more correctly, pamphlet—in question is 
entitled Sommario delle Vite de’ Ducht di Milano. 
It was published in Venice in 1584, the dedication 
being dated 1574. It contains, as its title indi- 
cates, a short sketch or summary of the lives of 
the nine Dukes of Milan, from the infamous Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti to the miserable Francesco 
Sforza II. The text is written by a certain 
Scipion Barbuo Soncino, “ Doctor of Law and 
Gentleman of Padua,” of whom I cannot find any 
account, but the illustrations are the work of a 
known Italian engraver, Girolamo Porro, and are 
executed with considerable skill. They consist 
of full-length portraits of the various dukes placed 
in an architectural setting of very elaborate 
Renaissance design. Beneath each portrait is 
a small medallion apparently representing some 
event in the life oF the duke depicted above. 
Thus beneath the portraits of Gian Maria 
Visconti and Galeazzo Maria Sforza occur repre- 
sentations of their assassination ; beneath that of 
Lodovico Sforza (il Moro) comes his well-known 
badge of the mulberry-tree; while, strange to 
say, under that of Francesco Sforza is placed 
an equestrian statue raised on a pedestal. The 
design is so small that it is impossible to judge of 
its merits, but on comparing it with the drawing 
reproduced by Charles Blanc in his Histoire des 
Peintres, and also in my Life of Leonardo, it is 
apparent that, so far as regards the position of 
the horse, the armour of the rider, the closed 
visor on his head, and the long plume flying back 
from his helmet, it corresponds pretty closely with 
that design, but not in the least with the one dis- 
covered by M. Courajod. 

It is certainly not likely that Porro, who was 
not born before 1520, could have seen the original 
monument of Leonardo, which was probably 
destroyed by this date, though not so early as was 
formerly supposed; but might he not have been 
acquainted with some representation of it, or have 
followed trustworthy information concerning its 
design ? At all events, it seems worth considering, 
when we find in an almost contemporary work the 
representation of an equestrian statue of Francesco 
Sforza tallying with a drawing known to be by 
Leonardo, whether we have not here a confirm- 
ation of this design being after all the one finally 
adopted by Leonardo for his great work. 

he book before described, in which this design 
occurs, belongs to Mr. J. O'Connell, a learned 
collector living in Dalston, who kindly drew my 
attention to the little engraving as referring, pro- 
bably, to the subject of my note last week, though 
he was not aware of the corroboration it meets 
with from its correspondence with the drawing 
given by Charles Blanc. 

Mary M. Heaton. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Dr. Scuiremann has brought the whole of his 
Hissarlik collection to London, and is at present 
engaged in arranging it for exhibition in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Amone the recent acquisitions of the British 
Museum is a small series of very beautiful gold 
ornaments found together in a tomb at Cyme in 
Aeolis, and resembling, in several instances, the 
well-known ornaments from Kertch. The series 
includes two pairs of splendid earrings formed of 
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large discs, ornamented with filagree work, from 
which are suspended by fine chains inverted pyra- 
mids, also covered with filagree work, and in 
some parts with enamel. Between the disc and 
the pyramid is a kneeling female figure draped. 
One of the necklaces is very elaborately enriched 
with filagree work. With these ornaments was 
found a gold statue of Alexander the Great, 
which naturally determines the date of this jewel- 
lery as not before his time, a result which would 
also be arrived at from what is already known of 
the characteristics of Greek jewellery. It cannot 
well be long after his time, and in all probability 
is contemporary with him. This new acquisition 
enriches considerably the now large collection of 
Greek goldsmiths’ work to be seen in the British 
Museum. 


Amoné three pictures upon which Mr. John 
Smart, of the Royal Scottish Academy, is now 
engaged, a large landscape in the Valley of the 
Teith is to some extent a departure from the 
favourite subjects of this spirited and individual 
landscape-painter, and it will commend itself, we 
imagine, to a considerable public. Behind the 
meeting-place of wide country roads in the fore- 
ground there rises a tall, thinly-clad tree, on 
either side of which the distance extends into bare 
and mountainous land, very far away, and plea- 
santly lighted just now by a mild sunshine. In 
the foreground, in front of the tree which is the 
centre of the composition, brown, red, and white 
cattle straggle waywardly. The whole landscape 
is one of calm effect and of clear and keen atmo- 
sphere. Mr. Smart has also in progress two moor- 
land landscapes of the immediately impressive 
kind with which his admirers are familiar. One 
is a landscape of storm: very black clouds passing 
over the moor and covering the sky save where, 
near the horizon, a rift of light crosses the picture. 
The other is a warm and sunny picture, but of 
fitful weather, on a low moorland where water is 
lying abundantly. In both, herds of cattle give 
enimation and movement to scenes in which the 
human figure has not been introduced. 


AN art sale of unusual importance for Scotland, 
so far at least as regards the quantity of works of 
art offered at it, has recently been held in Edin- 
burgh, all the art property of the late Mr. James 
Drummond, who was for many years the Curator 
of the National Gallery of Scotland, having been 
disposed of thereat. Mr. Drummond was not the 
ee of much valuable work in painting by 

rother artists or the elder painters, but he left 
behind him a very great number of sketches of 
his own, executed long ago—many of them fully 
thirty years since—and representing parts of the 
old city of Edinburgh which since his pencil 
recorded them have finally disappeared. ‘These 
went at very good prices, considering the often 
slight nature of the work. James Drummond 
was also the possessor of a very large miscellaneous 
collection of engravings, in which were repre- 
sented many of the more important pieces of the 
greatest masters; but these were, as a rule, not in 
condition to recommend themselves to the con- 
noisseur. There were of course a good many ex- 
ceptions; but no very high prices were realised. 
Of the Albert Diirers, most went for insignificant 
prices, the highest sum reached being only 64. 
for an impression of Saint Jerome in his Chamber, 
Writing. Of prints after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Lady Caroline Montagu Scott, The Girl with the 
Muff, reached hardly 11. Some of the older 
portraits were of considerable value, and Mr. 
Drummond was the owner of an interesting col- 
lection of etchings by Geddes, an artist of pecu- 
liar skill, little appreciated out of Scotland. The 
Geddes etchings were most of them in fine con- 
dition and brilliant impressions. It will be within 
tha recollection of some of our readers that the 
plates of these etchings recently yielded a hundred 
or so of impressions published by an eminent 
Scotch firm. As even this later edition was 
rapidly taken up, it may be imagined that the 
still rarer impressions of Geddes’ own time are 





sought for with great avidity north of the Tweed. 
The etchings of Geddes have also won great praise 
from a French critic. 

Tue Committee of the Manchester School of 
Art have decided to hold in the spring and 
summer an Exhibition of Works of Art, consist- 
ing of pictures, sculpture, and all forms of art 
workmanship, the proceeds to be applied to the 
Building Fund for the new School of Art. A 
large and choice collection will be contributed 
from South Kensington, and the committee have 
already received promises of loans from private 
collections. 


A currovs project for isolating the New 
National Gallery, Museum, and other contiguous 
buildings in Berlin, and creating a “ Museum- 
island,” as it is called, entirely devoted to art and 
science, is considered in the Zeitschrift fiir bil- 
dende Kunst this month. It appears that the 
plan has been long in contemplation, having been 
projected first by the old King Friedrich Wil- 
helm IV. ; but there would seem to be great diffi- 
culty in carrying it out, owing to the other 
buildings, and especially the railway station, at 
present situated on the small peninsula formed by 
the waters of the Spree. Several views of the 
enlarged and restored buildings according to Herr 
Baurath Orth’s plan are given. In the same 
number Karl Brun describes and criticises the 
beautiful fresco paintings by Luini that adorn the 
walls of S. Maurizio in Milan. These are barely 
mentioned by Vasari, although they are in reality 
among Luini’s richest and latest works. It is 
strange how little is known of the history of this 
enchanting painter, who was possessed by the in- 
spired spirit of Leonardo more perhaps than any 
other of his pupils. Even the year of his death 
is not certain, and dates are very sparingly scat- 
tered in his life. The date of 1530 as regarding 
these frescoes which has been discovered by Karl 
Brun is therefore of importance. One could wish 
that a reproduction of one of them had been 
given; but this has not been vouchsafed, the 
article being entirely without illustration. An 
article on the Medici tombs in Florence, by 
J. Vogel; a notice of the Naples Exhibition ; and a 
continuation of the unfortunate artistic duel be- 
tween Prof. Thausing and M. Charles Ephrussi, 
in the shape of a second recriminatory reply by 
the latter, make up the rest of the number. 


Dustin certainly possesses some munificent 


citizens. It was the late Sir Benjamin Guin- 
ness who restored St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; 
and since then Mr. Rowe, the well-known dis- 
tiller, has been bringing his wealth to bear on the 
ancient pile of Christ Church, which has been 
restored, according to modern requirements, under 
the direction of Mr. Street. It has, no doubt, 
been less endangered by him than if it had fallen 
into the hands of some other popular restorers ; 
still it is to be feared that its fine renovated ap- 
pearance will evoke anything but gratitude in the 
minds of perverse beings who prefer ancient 
dilapidation to modern imitation. A magnificent 
record of this old building and of Mr. Street's 
labours upon it is, we hear, in course of prepara- 
tion by Messrs, Sutton, Sharpe andCo., in the 
shape of a gorgeous illustrated volume printed on 
India paper, intended for private distribution 
among Mr. Rowe's friends and those interested in 
this important work of restoration, The prepara- 
tion of this book is said to have cost no less than 
4,000/. 


A question of the greatest archaeological in- 
terest is being discussed in Cologne at the present 
time, involving the fate of the old fortiticd wall 
which surrounds the town. This wall, which 
dates from the twelfth century, forms, with its 
numerous towers and gateways, about the most 
important historical monument of its kind existing 
on the Continent, and it is lamentable to find it 
threatened with—at all events partial—destruction. 
But archaeological interests go for nothing against 
the claims of modern civilisation, and it appears 





that the Prussian Minister of War, finding its 
deep fosses and ancient system of fortifications of 
little use in modern warfare, has offered to sell 
this encircling wall to the town, and that the 
town, on its side, is willing to buy it in order that 
it may be levelled, and the space thus gained may 
be made available for building purposes. The 
transaction, indeed, has only been delayed by the 
contracting parties being unable to come to 
an agreement respecting the money value 
of this legacy from antiquity. But mean- 
while such a storm of indignation has been 
raised by archaeologists and all those in- 
terested in the preservation of such an important 
historic monument that it is hoped that at all 
events some portions of the wall and certain of 
its gateways will be spared, though it seems that 
the increasing requirements of the town make it 
necessary that, in spite of its ancient associations 
and archaeological interest, the greater part of 
this fine old wall, which describes a semicircle of 
3,800 yards, should be pulled down. It seems 
strange that no plan can be found to admit of the 
growth of the towa and yet to preserve its 
ancient ramparts. 


A cHApTER entitled “Les Origines de la 
Faience de Delft,” taken from M. Henry Havard’s 
new work on the history of Delft Faience, was 
given in Z’ Art last week with numerous illustra- 
tions. M. Havard’s work promises to be of great 
interest to collectors and others who are occupied 
with the study of this well-known ware; for he 
has examined all the documents bearing on the 
subject that could be found in Holland, and has 
come to the conclusion that this manufacture only 
dates from the end of the sixteenth century, and 
did not gain commercial importance till the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth. 


Tue first part, containing the Italian and 
Spanish Schools, of a new catalogue of the paint- 
ings in the Louvre, edited by the present con- 
servator, the Vicomte Both de Tauzia, has just 
been published. The new volume has been greatly 
condensed from the former edition, so carefully 
prepared by the late Frédéric Villot, and certainly 
gains in convenience from being less bulky ; but 
this is only achieved by the excellent and full 
biographical notices of the old volume being cut 
down to the barest possible enumerations of dates 
and facts. These are accurate enough, no doubt, 
in the main, but still scarcely sufficient for the 
wants of the student. Villot’s catalogue, indeed, 
will be likely still to hold its place as a work of 
reference, while the new one, which only costs 
one franc, and can easily be put in the pocket, has, 
it must be admitted, distinct advantages as a 
guide-book. Only two additions of importance 
have to be noted in it—namely, the introduction 
of the monogram or signature of each master, and 
a much longer list of his works, together with the 
names of the places, museums, &c., where they 
may be found— decidedly useful information. 


Tue Gazette des Beaux-Arts for Novexber is 
rich both in matter and illustration. It opens with 
a fourth article by the editor on the Musée de 
Lille, treating especially of the drawings by F'lo- 
rentine masters in the Wicar collection, including 
over a dozen by Michelangelo, and an autograph 
letter addressed to that master by Francis I 
Charles Blanc, without leaving the magnilicent 
palace of the Prince Paul Demidoff at San Donato, 
“ makes,’ as he says, “a journey into Holland” 
by means of the sixty Flemish and Dutch paint- 
ings that this collection contains, Most of these 
are not the mere ordinary Dutch paintings which 
one meets with in every gallery, but are master- 
works of their school, and their description affords 
an opportunity for a few valuable criticisms 02 
the landscape-painting of the Dutch school, espe- 
cially on that of Rembrandt, of whom M. Charles 
Blane well says that “il creuse l’immensité sur une 
toile qui n’a pas un métre de large et ott le regar 
se plonge et se perd.”  M. Charles E phrus=1, con- 
tinuing his careful study of Diirer’s drawings, exa™- 
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ines those made during the Italian period (1505- 
1507), and finds so many analogies between some of 
these and others by Leonardo da Vinci that he goes 
beyond Thausing, who considers that Diirer came 
in contact with Luca Paciolo at Bologna, and 
attributes the undoubted influence of Leonardo to 
direct personal intercourse with that master him- 
self. It is not impossible, certainly, that Diirer 
might have met Leonardo either at Venice or 
Bologna during the latter’s journey to Milan at 
the close of the year 1506, but the drawings given 
in support of this hypothesis are simply copies 
from Leonardo that might have been executed at 
one time as well as another; in particular, the 
study of various types of heads is so completely 
Leonardesque that, if it is by Diirer at all, we can 
only accept it as a direct copy from the Italian 
master. Mantegna’s influence was also visible in 
Diirer’s art at this time, but this we know was not 
the result of personal knowledge, Mantegna having 
died just as Diirer was about to visit him. The 
other articles of the number are by M. H. Jouin 
on “ David d’Angers et la Sculpture Monumentale,” 
by M. Champfleury on “Les Graveurs et Mar- 
chands Imagiers populaires des XVI° et XVII* 
Siécles,” and M. Courajod’s conjecture respecting 
the statue of Francesco Sforza before mentioned. 


An interesting archaeological discovery is 
quoted this week in the Chronique des Arts from 
a provincial French paper, which states that a 
splendid and perfectly-preserved Roman villa has 
just been excavated in the village of Saint Romain 
in the canton of Bourg de Visa. The workmen 
first came upon numerous coins of the reigns of 
Adrian and Constantine, and, on proceeding 
farther, found fragments of marble columns and 
painted walls, and finally succeeded in excavating 
an entire Roman dwelling, containing a number 
of chambers and large reception-rooms, in one of 
which was found a splendid mosaic of eighty 
métres in length and three in width, and of very 
remarkable design and composition. Everything, 
it is said, is in as good a state of preservation as 
if this buried villa had disappeared yesterday 
instead of sixteen hundred years ago. 








THE STAGE. 


Mr. Prunkerr Grattan has prepared for the 
management of the Queen’s Theatre a new adap- 
tation of MM. Grangé and Thiboust’s Ze Créten 
de la Montagne, which, by the transfer of the 
scene from the South of France to the moun- 
tainous districts of Munster, is made to look some- 
thing like a new Irish drama by Mr. Boucicault. 
The play is very well acted, Miss Hodson’s per- 
formance of the idiot lad, whose glimmerings of 
reason afford so much scope for subtle and pathetic 
acting, being es noticeable. Unlike most 
adaptations under such conditions, the story has 
really changed its nationality, and thus fairly 
enabled Mr. Shiel Barry, with his musical brogue 
and rich natural humour, to feel himself comfort- 
ably at home. But the adapter has thought fit 
to sacrifice the ending of the play to the unde- 
sirable object of allowing the idiot to die under 
lausible circumstances ; and from first to last the 
usiness of the stage is so ill-managed that a 
Worse fate might have been expected than the 
somewhat cold reception accorded to the drama. 
The chief defects of the play and the performance 
seem, however, of a curable kind. 


Tue performance of a stage version of Sardana- 
palus at the Duke’s Theatre, laying claim to little 
beyond the praises due to scenic display, may be 
Considered successful, Lord Byron’s poetry has 
undergone that process of hacking and defacing 
which the poet probably foresaw when entreating 
Managers not to lay hands on this dramatic 
poem ; and the elocutionary art is not very con- 
Spicuous on the stage of the Duke’s. The scenery 
and costumes are, however, gorgeous and dazzling ; 
and Mr, Calvert and his coadjutor, who have 
already astonished provincial audiences with this 





representation, have really neglected no element 
of a spectacular kind. 


F ew revivals in Paris in recent times have 
awakened so much enthusiasm as the reproduc- 
tion at the Comédie Frangaise of M. Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani, which had not been performed 
since 1867. Little indeed now survives in France 
of the old exclusive feeling in favour of the 
classical school which was so rudely shocked by 
the original production of this play forty-seven 
years ago. There seems even a danger that the 
very extravagances and absurdities with which 
Hernanit has been justly charged may, by in- 
separable association with the beauty and dra- 
matic vigour of its best scenes, come ere long to 
overawe criticism and to be invested themselves 
with a species of classical dignity. The acting 
of M. Worms and Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt in the 
characters of the Emperor Charles V. and Dona 
Sol created a powerful impression. M. Mounet 
Sully, on the other hand, in the character of 
Hernani, has been as unfortunate as in several 
other of his recent impersonations, 


M. D’Ennery's comedy, Les Mariages d' Autre- 
fois, at the Gymnase, has been eminently successful 
in amusing the Parisians, but its humorous inven- 
tions are unfortunately not of a kind to be 
examined in detail without breach of decorum. 
A more legitimate success has been achieved by 
MM. Gondinet and Cohen’s comedy, in three 
acts, entitled Ze Club, at the Vaudeville, which 
abounds in clever situations and is remarkable for 
sprightly dialogue. 








MUSIC. 


At last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace 
the feature first deserving mention was a perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” symphony, which 
was exceptionally fine, even for Mr. Manns’s band. 
Such a rendering of the final “ Saltarello” has sel- 
dom been heard ; though it was taken faster than 
we ever remember hearing it before, not a note 
was lost, not a passage indistinct. The prolonged 
applause at the close of the performance was fully 
deserved both by the orchestra and the conductor. 
A new “Hungarian Suite” in F, by Heinrich 
Hofmann, was produced for the first time, but 
failed to make any great impression. It is very 
melodious, and full of the characteristics of Hun- 
garian national music, but of comparatively small 
artistic value. Mr. Henry Gadsby’s overture to 
Andromeda, which opened the concert, though 
not an absolute novelty, was very welcome. It 
was written for the Crystal Palace concerts, and 
first heard there in 1873. It well deserved the 
honour of a repetition, being not only excellently 
written but of real interest in its themes. Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, the pianist of the afternoon, 
was hardly happy in his choice of Schumann’s 
concerto. Mr. Taylor is one of the most 
finished artists now before the public, but 
his sympathies, we think, are rather with 
the classical than with the romantic school; 
and the romantic element enters largely into 
all Schumann's music. The performance, it 
need scarcely be said, was technically perfect ; 
nevertheless it left us somewhat cold. The vocal- 
ists on Saturday were Mdme. Patey and Mr. W. 
H. Cummings; the latter introduced a very curi- 
ous and interesting old song from Purcell’s York- 
shire Feast, a cantata which is to be the first 
publication of the recently formed Purcell Society. 
This afternoon a new MS. symphony by Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout will be produced, and a new 
pianist, Mdlle. Lilly Oswald, will make her first 
appearance in England, with Chopin’s E minor 
concerto. 


At the Monday Popular Concert on Monday 
last, the programme included Mozart’s string 
— in D major, Beethoven's sonata in A, Op. 

, No. 2, Mendelssohn’s sonata in D for piano and 
violoncello, and Brahms’s second set of Liebes- 





lieder Waltzes, for vocal quartett with piano duet 
accompaniment. On Monday next Miss Dora 
Schirmacher, a young pianist whom some of our 
readers may snmuaten as having played with 
great success at the Crystal Palace last season, 
will make her first appearance at these concerts. 


Tue third of the Alexandra Palace Saturday 
Concerts is announced for this afternoon, with a 
very excellent programme, including Bennett's 
overture to Die Waldnymphe, Mozart’s Jupiter 
ing ag Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, played 
by Mr. Henry Holmes, and the same composer’s 
finale to Loreley. 


Bacu’s cantata, “ My spirit was in heaviness,” 
will be sung with orchestral accompaniment at 
St. Anne’s Church, Soho, under the direction o f 
Mr. Barnby every Friday evening during Advent, 
commencing December 7. 

A NEW violin concerto by M. Widor was pro- 
duced on Sunday week at the Concerts du Chate- 
let, Paris, by M. Marsick, a violinist well known 
and popular in France. The work appears to have 
been only partially successful. 


On Thursday week last the Feast of St. Cecilia 
was celebrated in the Church of Saint Eustache, 
Paris, by a performance of Cherubini’s great Coro- 
nation Mass, under the direction of M. Deldevez. 


Mapame Dapante, formerly a celebrated ope- 


_ratic singer, died on the 21st ult. in Paris, at the 


age of eighty-two. She made her first appear- 
ance at the Opera, in 1821, as Antigone in Sac- 
chini’s Oedipe a Colone, and “ created” important 
parts in Rossini’s Mosé in Eyitto and Guillaume 
Tell, in Chelard’s Macbeth, and Auber’s Gustave. 
In 1835 she lost her voice, and retired altogether 
from the stage. 


INSTRUMENTAL music seems to be in the as- 
cendant in Italy. At the first concert of the 
Orchestral Society of Rome, conducted by Ettore 
Pinelli, Beethoven’s C minor symphony, Liszt’s 
Les Préludes, Glinka’s Jota Aragonesa, and a sere- 
nade by a Danish musician, named Ravnkilde, 
residing in Rome, were included in the pro- 
gramme. 


THe Riedel’sche Verein, of Leipzig, gave a 
performance of Beethoven’s “ Missa Solennis ” on 
the 23rd ult. in the Thomaskirche. 


Tue Lower-Rhenish Musical Festival, which 
takes place next year at Diisseldorf, is to be con- 
ducted by Rubinstein. The programme, so far as 
it is at present fixed, is as follows:—First day: 
Psalms by Handel, Schubert’s symphony in O, 
and Schumann’s music to Faust, Second day: 
Rubinstein’s “Ocean” symphony and Gluck’s 
Orpheus. Third day: Beethoven’s concerto in E 
flat, played by Rubinstein; a choral work by 
Tausch, a conductor residing at Diisseldorf; and 
other pieces not yet decided upon. 


Ir is announced that Frau Materna, Herr 
Scaria, and a number of other members of the 
company of the Vienna Opera, are coming to 
Brussels to give at the Théatre de la Sbonnaie, 
between March 25 and April 10 next, a series of 
performances of Wagner’s Walkiire. It is added 
that the artistes propose to visit also other of the 
principal towns of Belgium to give performances 
of Wagner’s operas. 
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sentative Works, ed. by J. C. Car r, fol 
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